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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


The Christian Hope 

T needs all the cheerfulness, which the coming of Easter 
I and the birth of Spring combine to evoke in normal Chris- 

tian minds, to contemplate without despondency the state 
of the world as modern man has managed to make it, caught 
in the throes of all sorts of material and moral disorders, and 
threatened with still worse, because he will persist in ignoring 
or repudiating the claims of God. War-mongers are active 
everywhere, religious persecution was never so rampant, the 
“root of all evil’’ is spreading and sprouting with unabated 
vigour, millions in every land are workless and destitute, 
whilst militant atheism is finding its profit in the seeming 
collapse of Christian civilization. Yet the outlook from the 
Supper-Room after the Ascension must have seemed much 
more humanly hopeless, since those few men, hiding there 
“for fear of the Jews,’’ had the task of breaking down the in- 
tense nationalism of their own people and overthrowing the 
inveterate idolatry of Pagandom, with no resources except 
“the sword of the Spirit, the Word of God.’’ Ultimately, our 
weapons for a similar task are the same, the truth and the 
grace of the Risen Saviour. Accordingly, at this black hour 
of the world’s history, the Pope, with Apostolic confidence, 
proclaims a Holy Year and sets in motion immense remedial 
forces of the spiritual order; moreover, he can count on a 
world-wide, highly-organized Church, and on millions of 
Christians who, unhappily and through no fault of their own, 
do not acknowledge his Christ-given leadership, but still are 
zealous for Christ. Religious pessimism or ‘‘defeatism’’ at 
this juncture would be utter disloyalty in the Catholic, a denial 
of the lesson of the Resurrection; what has broken down is 
not Christianity but the attempt to carry on the world with- 
out it. It is easy but foolish to be cynical about that failure : 
to deride, for instance, the comparative ineffectiveness of the 
League of Nations, or the slow progress of disarmament. It 
is much more difficult and more Christian for Catholics to 
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labour all the more to keep alive and reinvigorate those high 
ideals, in the spirit of charity and justice which their Faith 


teaches them. 


Catholics: Peacemakers 


N Catholics, as we have often said already, rests the 
CO) seatization of the world’s peace. They are numerous 
enough in Europe to ensure it by united action : they have the 
clearest guidance in the traditional and living teaching of the 
Church : they have the strongest motives in the love of Our 
Lord and membership of His mystical body : they have the 
greatest responsibility, for their possession of the Faith makes 
them, by divine appointment, ‘‘the light of the world.’’ And 
so, they, too, like their fearless and outspoken leader in Rome, 
should feel themselves caritate Christi compulsi to be promi- 
nent in everything that makes for peace, and to abstain from 
all share in the devil’s work of fomenting international dis- 
cord. The lapse from the ideal of world solidarity manifest 
at the moment in so many nations, East and West, makes it 
the more incumbent on the faithful to unite, as they have 
never done before, in asserting their oneness in Christ. Now 
is the time to multiply that international intercourse between 
Catholics, by speech and writing, which does so much to dis- 
sipate prejudice. Let them make clear that the splutterings 
of the secularist Press in their several countries, always at its 
coward’s game of shouting insults at a distance, do not re- 
present the Christian part of the nation, but only the followers 
of the arch-sower of discord. Catholics in every country, 
having the same moral principles, know that the law of God 
applies as directly to international dealings as to individual : 
they have never to discuss the standard of morality, but only 
how it affects particular cases. We have to admit that there 
are in every land soi-disant Catholics who have pushed the 
supposed duties of patriotism so far as practically to set 
country above Faith and morality, but they are relatively few, 
and their jingoism serves only to emphasize the doctrines 
which they pervert. 


God First: Country After 


XCESSIVE nationalism is a reaction against real or 
fancied oppression by other countries. Zeal for one’s 
tights is one of the primary instincts of humanity, and is at 
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the basis of all belligerency. But one’s estimate of personal 
or national rights is apt to be coloured by selfishness or pride 
or covetousness, and, therefore, the craving for justice may at 
times be ill-founded or misdirected. It is rare to find zeal for 
another’s rights as well developed as zeal for one’s own. Yet 
it should not be impossible for a Christian, who is taught al- 
ways to be ready to sacrifice merely personal interest for the 
sake of charity, and whose duty of good-will towards all men 
does not stop short at frontiers. It should be possible for 
Catholics everywhere to appreciate the point of view of other 
nations, and to refrain from the racial bickerings, which so 
disfigure the secular Press and are wholly opposed to the 
spirit of their creed. This does not mean that we should 
not condemn that wide-spread modern heresy, irreligious 
nationalism, wherever it may chance to appear; whether in 
the ‘‘Action Frangaise,’? or amongst the Nazis, or as influ- 
encing Fascism in Italy, or the I.R.A. in Ireland, or as 
being the very soul of Soviet Russia. If such manifestations 
were repudiated, as they ought to be, by Christians, amongst 
whatever peoples they severally occur, their condemnation 
would be seen to have nothing to do with politics. We know, 
for instance, though circumstances may prevent them from 
being vocal at the moment, that the twenty-million Catholics 
of the Reich, in so far as they are Catholics, reject, and will 
oppose, all those sections of the new Government’s pro- 
gramme which are unChristian. In fact, the only hope of that 
programme succeeding lies in its shedding those immoral 
elements. The German Bishops for the past two years went 
so far, at least in particular dioceses, as to forbid their flocks 
under pain of excommunication to become members of the 
Nazi party, just as the French Episcopate have followed the 
Pope in condemning the ultra-nationalism of the ‘‘Action 
Francaise.’’ Now that the Nazi chief, become Chancellor, 
has somewhat recast and modified his aims, the Hierarchy 
have found it possible, at their Fulda meeting on March 2oth, 
to remove their ban. They have not altered their views ; they 
cannot but continue to denounce the racial paganism which 
the Nazis once preached, but they have been assured that the 
Chancellor’s open profession of Christianity as the necessary 
foundation of civil Government, gives sufficient grounds for 
co-operation with the new Reich. 
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The Persecution of Jews in Germany 


HY then, it may be asked, have they not joined with 

those many Bishops abroad who, in France, England 
and the United States, have denounced in the name of Chris- 
tianity the Nazi persecution of the Jews as such? Recently 
the Catholic standpoint was excellently stated by Mer. 
Saliége, Archbishop of Toulouse—‘‘I admit only one 
morality,’’ said his Grace,—‘‘that which is universal—and in 
every man I see I respect the high dignity of human nature. 
Catholicism cannot accept the idea that men are to be deprived 
of their rights merely because they belong to a particular 
race.’” Beyond doubt the German Bishops would say the 
same. In the Ecclesiastical Review’ for April, there is a valu- 
able summary of the various episcopal decrees against 
National Socialism promulgated in Germany and Austria, 
which shows how fully alive the Bishops are to the moral 
dangers of certain aspects of it. And it is due to their fear- 
less teaching that the Centre Party, alone of the non-Marxian 
groups, at the late ‘‘controlled’’ election actually increased 
their voting strength. In the intensification of national feel- 
ing, in the creation of which the ex-Allied nations played 
blindly into the hands of the Nazis, it seems to be a question 
whether the new German Government, supported though it 
be by only half the voters, intends to tolerate any opposition. 
The plea of a free hand for national reconstruction has been 
interpreted in a way which makes little account of State rights. 
As a constitutional party the Communists have been practi- 
cally suppressed. They have been suppressed because their 
political and economic aims are destructive of civilized govern- 
ment as hitherto understood. And with the example of the 
desperate and degrading experiment conducted by Soviet 
Russia, who can blame any civilized Government for desiring 
to keep such revolutionaries under, although its methods may 
not be the wisest? Now, whatever may have been the ex- 
cesses committed against innocent and helpless Jews in the 
first excitement of the Hitlerite seizure of power—it is not 
easy to get the truth from the Press of either side—the formal 
explanation of the Government is that it has proceeded 
against Jews because they were Communists. The plea may 
be difficult to believe, even when it was supported, on March 
24th, by the Central Union of German Citizens of the Jewish 


* “The Catholic Church and Hitlerism,” by J. B. Mason. 
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Faith, representing practically all the Jews in the Reich, but 
failing a judicial declaration of its falsity, the German 
Catholic authorities had no choice but to accept it. It is un- 
fortunate that in Germany, Poland and France—to mention 
only three great Continental States—the Jew has become 
identified in popular imagination either with the big financier 
who manipulates the money-market to his own advantage and 
to the detriment of innumerable smaller men, or, alternatively, 
with the anti-Christian Freemason and Communist whose aim 
is to destroy Christian civilization by political revolution and 
social corruption. Thus he is supposed to be international in 
the evil sense, anti-patriotic and subversive, and it is easy 
on national grounds to arouse popular feeling against him. 


Wanted: The Truth about the German Jew 


HE moment is probably not opportune for an authorita- 

tive statement from the Church in Germany on the 
factual truth of the motives alleged for discrimination against 
Judaism. One would have thought that the services of the Ger- 
man Jew to the arts and sciences had contributed much to Ger- 
man greatness. Are the political and economic trials which the 
Reich has undergone, is the corruption of morals which is a 
feature of the times, due to any appreciable extent to Semitic 
action? Catholics, who are 36 per cent of the population, 
should know by experience whether Jewish influence is really 
the nation-destroying poison which the Nazis pretend to find 
it, or whether the contention is merely a political device to dis- 
guise the return of the old evil spirit of Prussianism, the silly 
claim to racial supremacy, into which nationalism, divorced 
from morality, degenerates. The world’s peace depends upon 
the final exorcism of that spirit from every national entity. 
The welfare of humanity demands a recognition of the com- 
mon rights of all nations to life, liberty and happiness, such 
as this world affords, and the Golden Rule applies strictly to 
nations as to individuals, for it makes rational self-regard the 
standard of our treatment of others. The self-contained, ex- 
clusive State, equipped with a national Church to match, is a 
reactionary conception which has no sanction in Christianity. 


A Lesson for Catholics 
N the whole world there are less than 15 million Jews, and 
in Germany 650,o00—about 1 per cent of the population. 
The percentage, however, in the legal and medical profes- 
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sions and in trade is greatly in excess of that, and it seems 
a confession of weakness in the German that he can rely only 
on force to rectify this proportion, which presumably is the 
result of free competition. In the neighbouring Poland, one 
person in ten is a Jew, whilst in Austria every 20th person, 
and in Roumania every 25th, belongs to that race. Nearly 
two-thirds of the whole Jewish population are to be found in 
Poland, Russia and the United States. Yet, so well organized 
is that scattered people that the moment the seriousness of the 
German attack upon it became apparent, public opinion the 
world over was mobilized, public protests were uttered, even 
in the British Parliament, the foreign Press became almost 
wholly denunciatory, and, in many quarters, a serious boycott 
of German goods began. It was an admirable example of 
racial and religious solidarity, nor do we think it was uncalled 
for, considering the declared aim of many of the Nazi leaders 
to make life in Germany impossible for any self-respecting 
Jew. We do not grudge the Jew the sympathy he has evoked 
throughout Christendom on this occasion, but, in common 
with nearly all our Catholic contemporaries, here and in 
America, we ask why the prolonged persecution of Catholics 
as Catholics in France, in Mexico and in Spain, has never 
aroused a whisper of protest from the various voluble apostles 
of liberty and toleration in these countries. Have our friends 
the Jews themselves shown any concern about the iniquitous 
Mexican persecution, regarding which the American hier- 
archy, on January 13th of this year, publicly appealed to all 
their fellow-citizens? Although the efforts to exterminate 
Catholicism in Mexico have been incomparably more 
sustained and thorough and violent than the outbursts against 
the Jews in Germany, no Rabbi or Protestant pastor has as 
yet responded to that appeal. And—to look nearer home— 
Good Friday saw the close of the second year of a Govern- 
ment in Spain which, from the very first, has flouted the re- 
ligious and political rights of a multitude of Spaniards and, 
during twenty-four months of fraud based on force, has 
plundered the goods and banished the persons of law-abiding 
citizens. Have these Catholics heard in Europe any Jewish 
or “‘Liberal’’ voice raised in protest? Grudgingly, as it were, 
and intermittently, The Times correspondent has commented 
on the more glaring of these injustices, and, with a more 
creditable out-spokenness, The Morning Post has frequently 
exposed the fundamental atheism of these imitators of Mos- 
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cow, but, for the rest of the secular Press, so solicitous 
about political minorities and so zealous for ‘‘human rights’ 
and ‘‘religious toleration’? when Mussolini suppresses Free- 
masonry, or Poland or Germany lays hand on Judaism, the 
wholesale spoliation of Church property and the confiscation 
of large estates in Spain are matters of no concern. Catholics 
would be less than human if they did not notice and resent 
the implication that their religion makes them practically 


outlaws. 


Where Meekness is out of Place 

RE we, the Church Militant, ourselves to blame? It is 
A not easy to see to what extent the virtue of meekness, 
laudably practised by the individual, should characterize the 
community, but that most fundamental of human rights, the 
right of conscience, should always be asserted and fought 
for. The whole agitation for Emancipation, our perennial 
struggle for Catholic education, our necessary opposition to 
immoral legislation, are not optional policies but Christian 
duties ; otherwise the forces of evil, disruptive even of civil 
society, could not be kept in check. The community can 
never lawfully forgo what is necessary for its existence and 
well-being. We should be to blame if we tamely submitted 
to legislation depriving us of the right to worship God or edu- 
cate our children. And we are to blame in so far as we witness 
without constant protest those rights being taken from our 
brethren in other lands. The Editor of The Commonweal 
(April 5th), speaking of the United States, roundly asserts 
that the apathy of the American public regarding the ap- 
palling anti-religious excesses in Mexico is chiefly the fault of 
American Catholics. Mr. Williams has a right to speak for 
he has done more than a man’s work in trying to create an 
organized Christian public opinion in the States. There are 
upwards of 20 million Catholics there but, united in the bond 
of a common Faith, they are separated in almost every other 
way,—in space, by race and culture, by language, by condi- 
tions of life. Accordingly ‘“‘they are woefully unorganized 
for the purposes of legitimate propaganda, for the education 
of public opinion and for co-operation with other groups, will- 
ing and able to promote and to defend all human rights.” 
We cannot think that the humane men, who in every country 
join Leagues for securing freedom and toleration of the op- 
pressed, consciously exclude Catholics from consideration. 
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They simply don’t know, and their ignorance, born originally 
in prejudice, remains profound because Catholics, the child- 
ren of light, are a good deal more foolish than the children 
of this generation. 


A Stronger Catholic Federation Desirable 


N England we have not the excuse which American Catho- 

lics can advance for lack of cohesion and uniform action— 
the immense distances which separate different Catholic 
groups. There is no Conference-centre in the land which 
cannot be reached by a few hours railway-journey. But we 
are still a long way from conscious solidarity. As long ago 
as the first National Catholic Congress (Leeds, 1910) a scheme 
for Catholic Confederation was inaugurated, which, at the 
Liverpool Congress of 1919, still needed the advocacy of Mr. 
Edward Eyre, on the grounds of the growing secularism of 
society, and which to-day, fourteen years later, remains a 
mere shadow of what it might be. The interval has but ac- 
centuated the need, and the other day, at the C.Y.M.S. Con- 
ference, the Archbishop of Birmingham made a strong plea 
for a Catholic Men’s League: ‘‘There is no Catholic 
organization that I know of which unites all our Catholic 
men—all of them, irrespective of social position, and until 
we have one I rather feel that we are not sufficiently well 
organized.’’ And in a passage quoted elsewhere in this issue, 
his Grace illustrated from Mexico and Spain the possible re- 
sults of neglecting social Catholicity, the active advocacy of 
Catholic principles in the various affairs of life. Our per- 
fectly genuine sympathy for the harassed Jews of Germany 
gives us a right to demand a like sympathy from others for 
our co-religionists, so much worse treated in other lands. But 
we must imitate our Jewish brethren in making their plight 
widely known. The moment is ripe, for broad-minded men 
everywhere have been struck by the contrast, and several let- 
ters have appeared in The Times, under the caption of ‘‘The 
Gnat and the Camel,’’ pointing out the inconsistency of con- 
doning in Russia and Spain what is condemned in Germany. 
And at a monster meeting in New York to protest against 
anti-Jewish Hitlerism the Episcopalian Bishop Manning said: 


We are here to condemn and denounce racial or religi- 
ous persecution, whoever may be guilty of it, in Ger- 
many or elsewhere, and we must not forget the tyrannical 
and cruel persecution carried on against the representa- 
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tives of all religious faiths, and the brutal attempt to 
stamp out all religion, which still continues under the 
Soviet Government of Russia. Lifting up our voices 
against such wrongs, we cannot be silent about the 
tyrannies and persecutions of the Soviet Government. 


Father John LaFarge, S.J., who quotes the above in America 
(April 8th), joins us in hoping that “‘the voicing of these pro- 
tests as to one sector of human rights may lift the ban which 
hangs over the rest of the front.’’ This consummation de- 


pends on organized Catholic opinion. 


The World’s Indifference to Anti-Christianity 


LL that has been said about the world’s indifference to 
A cetigious persecution unless it is directed against the 
highly-organized Jewish people, is enormously emphasized 
by the all-but universal intellectual tolerance, outside the 
Catholic Church, of the diabolical regime of the Soviets, a 
tolerance especially exhibited where it should least exist, in 
the ranks of Labour. Apart from religion altogether, is it 
not positively deplorable that, in their blind hatred of ‘‘Capi- 
talism,’’ the Labour Party in this country, to say nothing of 
Socialists elsewhere, should, from the very beginning, have 
supported that merciless tyranny which is the absolute anti- 
thesis of the Socialist ideal and has more mercilessly ex- 
ploited and oppressed the worker than ever did the slave- 
owners of Pagandom? No atrocity seems capable of shaking 
their faith in, or lessening their love of, the Russian Godless. 
Even the Moscow trial has taught them nothing, though it 
seems to have opened the eyes of some of the commercial 
world. Catholics, from the first, have appraised at its true 
worth that evil system which, unlike the faint foreshadowing 
of it which we call the French Terror, denies the rights of man 
as well as those of God. And if they have tolerated any con- 
tact, diplomatic or commercial, with that organized atheism, 
it has only been for the sake of the hapless and hopeless 
millions subject to it, who are seemingly incapable of help- 
ing themselves. But it would seem that the atrocities prac- 
tised on multitudes of Russians—priests, professional men, 
“bourgeois’’ generally, as well as peasants—since the Godless 
assumed power, would have continued to be ignored by the 
bulk of our politicians and traders, if several British subjects, 
employees of a firm which had no scruple in helping, for a 
consideration, a Power which professedly aims at the over- 
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throw of Christian civilization, had not been subjected to a 
comparatively mild form of Soviet ‘‘justice.’’ Thirty-five Rus- 
sians had been shot without trial and out of hand for the same 
“‘crime’’ for which the British engineers were arraigned. It 
is possible that the British might have met with the same 
fate but for the interference of the Home Government. Armed 
with power to prohibit trade with Russia for three months, 
our Government compelled the Soviets to deal comparatively 
mildly with the accused, only two of whom were convicted 
and sentenced to imprisonment. Perhaps, ere long, these 
prisoners will be released and the embargo raised. The point 
in the whole matter is that this Government interference, 
which amounted to a declaration that Soviet Russia is not a 
civilized State capable of administering justice,—which is, 
of course, the fact—was motived by the particular case of the 
accused engineers, not by any reaction to the general abomina- 
tions of its Government or in response to its declared pur- 
pose of upsetting the civilized order of every other country. 
If the Soviets had not been so stupid as to apply their peculiar 
notion of ‘‘justice’’ to these aliens, the British Government 
would still have continued to recognize them, and British 
traders would have vied with each other in competing for their 
sweated goods—the produce of slave-labour under inhuman 
conditions. Two years ago The Times (May 18, 19 and 20) 
gave an appalling description of the cost in blood and torture 
which goes to the production of Russian cheap timber. It 
might have saved its space. The spokesman for English 
buyers said they had no concern with methods of production, 
and that, unhappily, remains the trade-attitude to-day. It has 
frankly abandoned Christian ethics. Unmoved by the flagrant 
insults offered to it in the person of its employees, the Vickers 
firm is continuing its Russian contract. As it is at pains to 
make clear, it is being duly paid. What wonder that a curse 
seems to lie on the world’s productivity, which thus flouts the 
moral law! The only sound and consistent attitude towards 
atheist Russia, the self-confessed enemy of Christian civiliza- 
tion, would have been a perpetual trade embargo and com- 
plete diplomatic severance, and the nearer we can approach to 
that attitude the better. America in this has shown Europe 
the way. A ‘‘Committee on Religious rights and minorities,” 
composed of Catholics, Protestants and Jews, issued in 1930 
a Report utterly condemning diplomatic recognition of 


Russia. 
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The Duty of a Christian State 


T may be confidently assumed that the United States, fur- 
[ ines enlightened by the Moscow trial, will continue to re- 
fuse recognition to a State which repudiates the ordinary 
notions of justice, ignores the obligations of international 
law, denies the rights of conscience, and is openly planning 
and secretly financing the overthrow of what it calls ‘‘capi- 
talistic’’ Governments. There, at any rate, religious senti- 
ment, however divorced from institutional religion, is strong 
enough to make itself heard in public affairs. The Spectator, 
a few weeks ago, pointed out the singular correspondence be- 
tween the inaugural speeches of Presidents Wilson and 
Roosevelt, separated by a gap of twenty years. Wilson, speak- 
ing on March 4, 1913, said: 


This is not a day of triumph; it is a day of dedication. 
Here muster, not the forces of party, but the forces of” 
humanity. Men’s hearts wait upon us, men’s lives hang 
in the balance, men’s hopes call upon us to say what we 
will do. Who shall live up to the great trust? Who 
dares fail to try? I summon all honest men, all patriotic, 
all forward-looking men, to my side. God helping me, 
I will not fail them, if they will but counsel and sustain 
me. 


And his successor as Democratic President ended his speech 
thus : 

This is a day of national consecration. We face the 
arduous days that lie before us in the warm courage of 
national unity, with the clean satisfaction that comes from 
the stern performance of duty by old and young alike. . . 
Our people have asked for discipline and direction in 
leadership. They have made me the present instrument 
of their wishes. In the spirit of the gift I take it. In 
this dedication of a nation, we humbly ask the blessing 
of God. May He protect each and everyone of us. May 
He guide me in the days to come. 


We may augur much from this frank expression of religious 
belief and of dependence on God on the part of so powerful 
aman as the U.S. President. Christians in America and else- 
where will face the future with the more courage on account 
of it, and will, in turn, do what they can to enable the Presi- 
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dent to fulfil his charge. The power of the United States for 
good and for evil is incalculably great. 


The Disarmament Conference Reopens 


LTHOUGH the Disarmament Conference and the 

World Economic Conference are intimately connected, 
and will succeed or fail together, the visit of the British 
Premier to the States on the business of the latter has put 
the former, which reopened on April 25th, momentarily in the 
shade. However, in spite of the recrudescence of militarism 
amongst certain sections in Germany, there seems a good 
chance of something substantial being done at Geneva. Signor 
Mussolini’s Four Power ‘‘Pact’’—a common-sense proposal 
that the four European States whose agreement would secure 
the abolition of war should get together and see what obstacles 
need removing—has put a spice of reality into the proceed- 
ings. Herr Hitler welcomed it in significant terms in his first 
speech as Chancellor (March 23rd) and, if France has been 
less unreserved, that is only because she is rightly anxious 
that all arrangements should take place within the Covenant 
of the League and after due consultation with all the parties 
concerned. The smaller States, ranking juridically as equals 
in the League, are naturally eager lest their interests should 
be ignored, but they, more than others, being less able to 
stand the waste of armaments, look to gain by the firm estab- 
lishment of peace in Europe, and may well submit to whatever 
rectification of frontiers is necessary for that end. The pro- 
cess of revising the revengeful and ill-considered Treaty of 
Versailles, which reset so unskilfully the mangled body of 
Europe, must necessarily be painful, like readjusting a mal- 
connected joint, but the health that results would far out- 
weigh the pain. As General Smuts, one of the authors of the 
Treaty has explained, many of the imperfections of Versailles 
were tolerated precisely because there was provision made for 
their readjustment, desirable from the first or because of later 
change of conditions, in Article 19 of the Covenant. But no 
readjustment is contemplated except by negotiation and agree- 
ment. Belligerent declarations such as we hear occasionally 
from Germany, that lost territory must be retaken, by force if 
necessary, are quite out of harmony with League obligations 
and with that ideal of world-solidarity towards which we are 
painfully struggling. 

















RELIGIOUS JERRY-BUILDING 


T may seem to some people that recent discussions of the 
] see between religion and science have been rendered 

fruitless by an unfortunate tendency to overlook the real 
issues. The value of a contribution lately made to this sub- 
ject by a distinguished Cambridge biologist, Dr. Joseph 
Needham,’ lies in the fact that he is the first non-Catholic 
writer to show that he understands the real nature of the prob- 
lem. The fresh light thus thrown upon the difficulties of non- 
Catholics calls for careful consideration on our part. 

Dr. Needham insists that there is no logical contradiction 
between religion and science and—no less happily—that 
modern scientific research has done nothing either to confirm 
or disprove theological conceptions of the universe. For him 
the problem belongs to the domain of psychology. Religion 
and science are simply two modes of experience, neither of 
which is alone capable of giving a complete picture of the real. 
Science has shown ‘“‘the necessity of both forms of experience 
in individual life,’ but ‘fin an age dominated by science’’ we 
are becoming increasingly aware of the difficulty of passing 
from one form of experience to another. 


The scientific and the religious frames of mind [writes 
Dr. Needham] are fundamentally antagonistic. . . The 
primary impulse of the scientific mind is to describe 
metrically the processes of nature, and hence arises the 
classificatory frame of mind. . . A miracle . . . can only 
be a very uncommon occurrence for the scientific worker, 
and the laws must be re-stated so as to cover it. A 
mystery stimulates the scientific worker to clear it up, not 
to worship it, and the fact that ‘‘God works in a mys- 
terious way His wonders to perform’’ is almost sufficient 
reason for his having a disrespect for the deity. 


The religious attitude is the contrary of this. 


In these times it will be well for us to remember that the 
essential component of religion is mystery and mystical 
experience. . . The numinous sensation of fear and joy, 


* “The Sceptical Biologist.” Chatto and Windus, 1930. “The Great Am- 
phibium,” Student Christian Movement, 1932. 
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the sympathetic understanding of all existence, the dark 
night of the soul, the supernatural sense of peace and 
illumination, the peculiar beneficial effect of rites, the 
whole range of experience in fact which makes up reli- 
gious mysticism, is what we have to deal with when we 
speak of religion. 


Dr. Needham, although his definition is inadequate, has 
here grasped one fact of fundamental importance. He under- 
stands that man is an inhabitant of two worlds, the super- 
natural and the natural. But unfortunately he holds that 
man cannot be a simultaneous inhabitant of both worlds, that 
he must live now in the supernatural and now in the natural 
world, that the states described above are completely antagon- 
istic, impossible to combine, only to be experienced apart. 

In passing from the laboratory to the holy place [he 
writes] or vice-versa, a spiritual transformation has ‘to 
occur, even sometimes to a painful degree, as if a skin 
were being thrown and a new one grown. 


Science, he thinks, has shown that some measure of spiritual 
experience is indispensable to human nature as we know it. 
Yet modern civilization tends to develop the natural life to 
the complete exclusion of the supernatural. It thus turns out 
materialists—people whose whole life is absorbed in the world 
of scientific experience. 

The opposite of the materialist is the saint who comes in for 
similar criticism. ‘‘The infant saints,’’ we are told, ‘‘will con- 
tinue to pursue their lop-sided aim,’’ and, by living entirely in 
the supernatural world, violate the law of man’s being. This 
facile generalization is manifestly unsound, for the greatest 
mystics, St. Teresa, for instance, were generally very practical 
people. The dilemma which faces Dr. Needham is one of 
his own creation. There is no evidence that the pursuit of 
science is gradually and necessarily making it impossible for 
the same person to enjoy both forms of experience: that the 
Spiritual life of the race is slowly being eaten up by machines. 
Yet he thinks that the scientific frame of mind will become as 
prevalent as the religious was in the great ages of Faith, and 
he foresees a new dark age of Christianity and the possible 
disappearance of institutional religion altogether. 

Considering those outside the Church, we cannot, all the 
same, deny a certain plausibility to Dr. Needham’s view. Ex- 
clusive devotion to science must certainly tend to atrophy the 
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spiritual faculties even of those whose faith is well-grounded, 
and to injure it in proportion to the lack of counteraction. But 
a Catholic surely must think that a faith that wilts so easily .in 
the atmosphere of experimental facts cannot be deeply rooted. 
We have, therefore, first of all, to discuss the truth of Dr. 
Needham’s conception of religion. Since his criticism, and 
particularly his gloomy forebodings about the downfall of 
Christianity, seem to be based exclusively on non-Catholic 
data, we may, I think, confine our own investigations to the 
same field. 

Insistence upon the ‘‘numinous’’ as the principal element 
in religion shows that Dr. Needham has suffered from the cor- 
rosive influence of Professor Otto.’ Now, the ‘‘numinous’’ is, 
first and foremost, the ‘‘non-rational’’ (weberrational) and is, 
in fact, the enemy of the intellect. The non-rational religion 
desired by Otto is essentially incompatible with a dogmatic re- 
ligion like Catholicism. Like all modernists he makes a 
suicidal attempt to separate dogma and religious experience. 
He looks upon dogma,—the formulation of revealed truth— 
not as the foundation of Christianity, but as a hindrance to 
spiritual experience. It is no longer considered as positive 
and liberating but as negative and binding. Thus he can write 
that the “‘rationalizing’’ influence of the great Scholastics 
did permanent harm to Catholic spirituality ! 

Since Dr. Needham seems disposed to accept the whole of 
Otto’s teaching, we can discuss them together. By both, the 
‘“‘numinous’’ is made the basis of religion, although it repre- 
sents a fundamentally unscientific approach to the science of 
theology. Science is essentially description. It tries to show 
what differentiates a given object from everything else. It is 
not science to describe one thing in terms of another. This, 
however, is what Otto does when he discusses religion in terms 
of human feeling. He tells us, for example, that the ‘‘numin- 
ous”’ is composed of ‘‘the wholly other,’’ ‘‘the tremendous’’ 
and “‘the fascinating.’’ Not so: religion is concerned in the 
first place with dogma, with the statement of facts relating to 


* Dr. Otto is professor of Protestant theology at the University of Marburg. 
He is a thoroughgoing modernist both in regard to history and in his con- 
ception of faith. He rejects the Incarnation, Our Lord’s chief miracles ‘other 
than those of healing), and accepts the Resurrection only in the sense of a 
subjective experience in the minds of the Apostles. Several of his books have 
been translated into English. His most influential work, “The Idea of the 
Holy,” was published in England nearly ten years ago and has gone through 
numerous editions. 
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the existence and nature of God. Failure to grasp this leads 
to an unfortunate confusion between religion and religious 
experience. They are not the same. Religion is practical 
recognition of the fact of creaturehood and the duties derived 
from it; religious experience is the result which follows the 
exercise of these duties. 

For Otto, however, the basis of religion is not a fact of 
revelation but—another thing—a fact of experience. He would 
describe religion in terms of personal reaction and deduce the 
nature of God from the inner experience of the creature. Thus 
the ‘‘numinous”’ is not a faculty of knowing but of sensitive 
reaction : a theory which hardly admits the fixing of any sort 
of criterion or system of values other than that of mere in- 
tensity. Since emotion is a common effect of all religions, 
Otto, as a Christian theologian, thus fails in his chief task, 
viz., to show what differentiates Christianity from every other 
religion. As a matter of fact he makes no fundamental dis- 
tinction between Christianity and primitive religions. His 
discussion of ‘‘the holy as an a priori category’’ shows that 
he regards modern religion as the natural development of 
man’s inborn sense of the ‘‘numinous,’’ which reaches its 
highest point in the life of Our Lord. His criterion is, there- 
fore, based upon the theory of evolution and changes with 
the progress of development. 

Unfortunately, Otto’s followers have not detected this 
initial flaw in his system. Dr. Needham, for instance, seems 
to have no criterion at all. He asks in all seriousness whether 
we can ‘‘deny a certain participation in the numinous in the 
state of mind of a biologist who examines, for instance, the 
manuscript of William Hervey, written half in English, half 
in Latin. . .’’ A claim of this sort has lately been advanced 
by the editress of the notorious ‘‘Outline for Boys and Girls,” 
who informs us that she had her first religious experience 
while working for the women’s labour movement ! 

Of course, from a Christian point of view, Dr. Needham’s 
reasoning is suicidal. The deliberate eliminating of the bar- 
riers between different kinds of experience amounts to an 
admission of the atheist’s contention, that there is no essential 
difference between religious experience and other experiences 
which, though unconnected with religion, bear a superficial 
resemblance to it in their external manifestations. Having 
conceded so much, can one logically deny ‘‘a certain partici- 
pation in the numinous’”’ in what a modern critic calls ‘‘the 
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dark godless spirituality of communism’’ ?' And surely there 
would be at least as great a participation of the ‘‘numinous’”’ 
in the uneducated Soviet crowds, kneeling reverently beside 
Lenin’s grave, as in the few stragglers who still come on 
Sundays to ‘‘our little chapel at Marburg”’ or, for that matter, 
to the college chapels at Cambridge ! 

The ‘‘numinous’”’ is the most dangerous form of apologetic 
that Protestantism has yet devised. It is based upon a bad 
metaphysic, making no distinction between experiences 
which, though similar in appearance, yet differ radically in 
content. This confusion between the world of appearances 
and the intelligible world means that ultimately an experience 
comes to be valued for the intensity of its effect on the indi- 
vidual instead of for its content. No attempt is made to test 
experience, to separate what is genuinely supernatural from 
mere emotion.’ Otto’s description of the Consecration as 
“the most numinous moment of the Mass’’ shows to what 
lengths this method can be carried. The whole content of 
the doctrine is ignored and the Eucharist is simply valued 
for the ‘‘thrill’’ that it produces in a detached spectator.’ The 
absence of all criteria outside experience means that the re- 
ligious value of a given experience is held to be independent 
of the truth or falsity of the doctrine on which it reposes. This 
seems worthy of an age which has lost its faith in the intellect 
but accepts, as of absolute validity, the immediate evidence 
of the senses. 

Failure to understand the réle of the intellect in religion en- 
courages the belief that, as soon as religion enters, science 
necessarily departs. This contempt for intellect has done 
more than anything to bring religion into discredit in the 
modern world. Thus Dr. Needham sees no hope of an intel- 
lectual reconciliation of religion and science; the two must 
be kept in water-tight compartments. 


It is essential that religion should not be allowed to 


* N. Berdyaev, “The Russian Revolution.”” Sheed & Ward, 1931. 

? Protestant theologians like to have it both ways. Thus Percy Gardner 
did not hesitate, in “The Interpretation of Religious Experience,”’ to dismiss, 
as mere emotion, the mystic experiences of St. Catherine of Sienna, because 
the “Dialogue” constantly re-affirms all those great truths which he spent his 
life in trying to explain away. 

3 As we know, Otto does not believe in the Real Presence in a Catholic 
sense. It is, he says, not a physical but a “numinous”’ (i.e., psychical) presence. 
The Eucharist is simply a dramatic re-creation of the Last Supper and the 
“atmosphere” of the events leading up to Our Lord’s death. Cf. “Religious 
Essays.” 
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usurp the whole of life, to come forward with statements 
of divine truth revealed once and for all. . . 


At worst, then, religion is a hindrance to everyday life, and 
at best a relaxation after dissecting animals or peering into a 
microscope all day in the laboratory. Dr. Needham’s hostility 
to authority and unwillingness to believe in the finality of 
truth leads to an attack on Christianity precisely on account 
of its apparent stability. 


It is difficult [he writes] to see why Christianity should 
be the final religion any more than Einsteinian physics 
the final physics or James Joycean prose the final prose. 
Organized religion must give up the certainty that it 
possesses the last word in religious truth, and everything 
necessary to salvation. 


It is hardly necessary to add that he approves wholeheartedly 
of Otto’s proposal to found ‘‘a world theistic religion.’’ 

Here Dr. Needham neatly succeeds in catching himself in 
his own trap by confusing the two worlds that he has been 
urging us to keep distinct! The last quotation contains a 
simple logical fault that Pasteur and other Catholic scientists 
brought up on traditional logic would never have made. Dr. 
Needham fails to see that, whereas scientific investigation is 
confined to a sphere where all knowledge is necessarily rela- 
tive,—where finality or fixed dogma is a contradiction in terms, 
—theology and metaphysics belong to a different sphere and 
deal with absolute values. He thus applies to one realm 
standards that are only valid in the other. For Catholicism, 
unlike science, is a life, and such a life is only possible where 
there is absolute metaphysical certainty. A belief is a part 
of our being ; it can never be treated as a scientific hypothesis, 
as true to-day and false to-morrow. Dr. Needham’s con- 
fusion of two distinct orders of being may be an elementary 
fault of logic, but the consequences are disastrous. It leads 
to complete relativity. It means that he substitutes for a per- 
fectly stable philosophy—the Christian philosophy—a philo- 
sophy of flux. 

The chief value of Dr. Needham’s essays lies, I think, in 
the fact that they are symptomatic. They show clearly the 
path along which many non-Catholics are travelling, and that 
path leads straight to destruction. For this reason they con- 
stitute a religious document of considerable importance for 
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the understanding of our time. From the foregoing analysis 
three conclusions emerge : 

(1) The collapse of Protestantism is due, in a very large 
measure, to the impact of modern science upon a religious 
outlook already weakened by failure to understand the rdéle of 
authority and the supernatural in all religion, and by the 
consequent inability to relate religion and life. 

(2) They show that Modernism, in the sense of the separa- 
tion of dogma and religious experience, is not confined to a 
small section of the Protestant clergy, but is gradually in- 
fecting all forms of worship outside the Church. 

(3) The attempt to define religion in terms of personal ex- 
perience leads logically to scepticism.’ 

A discussion of that form of Modernism displayed in the 
writings of Otto and Dr. Needham may conclude our indict- 
ment. Modernism is the outcome of scientific development. 
The enormous strides made by the positive sciences in the 
last hundred years have created a curious mental condition 
which might be described as a craving for change. Certain 
aspects of knowledge have altered so rapidly that it was felt 
that religion must change too in order to keep pace with them. 
Change was in the air. The resulting situation was a psycho- 
logical state of mind, a purely subjective phenomenon, en- 
tirely independent of alleged discoveries by Biblical critics.’ 

How is it that such a state of mind should have lasted so 
long, with such far-reaching effects? Because of the aban- 
donment, outside the Church, of a sound philosophical out- 
look, both on religion and on life. Non-Catholic theologians 
have lost sight of the need of basing all research on first prin- 
ciples. For ultimately Christianity goes back to metaphysics. 
Though useful, the departmental sciences like history, psycho- 
logy or anthropology do not, and indeed cannot, in themselves 
furnish a final answer to the problems of Christianity. To 
anyone with a sense of the importance of first principles, for 
example, it is clear that the God of Christian Truth is incom- 
patible with the modernistic god of error. 

The disappearance of the philosophical outlook is due his- 
torically to the break-up of the medieval synthesis. Philo- 
sophy was replaced by ‘‘the philosophies,’’ the progeny, for 

? Mr. Middleton Murry is a case in point. 

? The emphasis on Biblical criticism proceeds itself from the same sub- 
jective impulse. It is an- example of what psychologists mean by “rationaliza- 


tion”—that is, the endeavour to find a justification for what is simply a loss 
of Faith. 
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the most part, of the subjective method of thought inaugurated 
at the Reformation. Consequently Protestant theology has 
drawn further and further away from the Scholastics, basing 
itself instead upon one or other ephemeral empiric system, 
until finally it has dispensed with philosophy altogether and 
thrown in its lot with psychology. 

Psychology can be of the greatest assistance to the theolo- 
gian; but it must not be forgotten that it is one of the de- 
partmental sciences. It must itself be founded upon a philo- 
sophical basis and criticize its own findings by reference to 
eternal principles. Protestant theologians like Otto have 
started in the wrong place. It is no longer God but man who 
is the centre of their universe—instead of the Infinite it is the 
inner consciousness of the finite creature. Thus religion is 
no longer concerned with the Christian’s desire of communion 
with God, but with the satisfaction of a purely subjective 
craving for spiritual experience. This craving must be stilled 
somehow or other ; and the different examples of the ‘‘numin- 
ous’’ already given show that it can be satisfied by things 
that have nothing at all to do with religion. This spiritual 
narcotic is not always as harmless as reading a Latin manu- 
script of Hervey’s or working for the women’s labour move- 
ment! It is this curious approach to religion, this attempt 
to define it in terms of human need, that is responsible for the 
Ethical Society, Humanism,’ the growth of Spiritism and the 
unfortunate confusion between sex and religion, as seen in the 
latent tendency to perversion in the Oxford Groups and the 
substitution of sexual for religious experience in the work of 
the late D. H. Lawrence. Christianity cannot be defined, as 
Otto tries to define it, in terms of human supply and demand : 
it can, and indeed it should, be defined in terms of God’s 
demands on man. 

A true psychology would insist that unchanging principles 
must be the basis of all spiritual experience. For it is the 
truth of the dogma alone that guarantees the authenticity of 


* American Humanism is religion without God. Though rejecting all belief 
in God, Humanists regard the religious instinct as a primary factor of human 
existence, and they consider that things like prayer and asceticism are per- 
manently valuable. In order to satisfy this instinct and also to preserve what 
is valuable in religion, they have founded a religion without a God. It has 
churches, services and, I believe, even sacraments. The ceremonies are 
performed by apostate clergymen who boast that their present ‘‘beliefs’’ differ 
in no way from those held during a ministry at Christian altars which lasted, 
in some cases, as long as ten or fifteen years! Cf. H. L. Stewart, ‘Modernism, 


Past and Present,” p. 345 sqq. London, 1932. , 
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the experience. The failure to understand this has resulted 
in (1) an impoverishment of religion and (2) the confusion 
between spirituality and emotionalism which we find so 
abundantly in the writings of Otto and his friends, The 
infinite adaptability of human nature is one of the facts that 
emerges from the study of psychology. This does not mean 
that dogma must be modified to suit modern man, but that, 
in a changing world, man must adapt himself to unchanging 
dogma. Only this can produce in individual life the stability 
and confidence that psychology, no less that philosophy, re- 
quires for successful living. 

Finally we may ask what psychology has to say to Dr. 
Needham’s two main propositions—that the co-ordination of 
spiritual with other experiences is (1) impossible and (2) un- 
desirable. With regard to the first objection, we repeat that, 
if Dr. Needham is right, the great mystics were wrong. 
Mystics like SS. John of the Cross and Teresa of Avila were 
not, as he makes out, ‘“‘lop-sided’’ people. They not only had 
a genius both for religion and for practical organization, but 
they also succeeded in combining the two. Religion, far from 
hindering their practical activities, was, in fact, of the greatest 
help and the real source of their strength. As a distinguished 
unbeliever’ puts it—the supreme value of St. Teresa’s life lay 
in her ‘‘synthesis of action and contemplation.”’ 

Dr. Needham’s other objection is easily disposed of. That 
“‘numinous’’ experience and scientific research (or any other 
intellectual activity) are mutually exclusive, the psychologist 
would readily agree. But he would say that the ‘‘numinous’’ 
as defined has nothing at all to do with true spirituality and 
is merely a widespread form of Protestant sentimentalism 
which is certainly a hindrance to thought. The experience of 
the great mystics was of a totally different order and was al- 
ways closely associated with dogma. This difference is em- 
phasized by the beneficial effect the revelations made to them 
had on their lives. 

I think that the psychologist would also maintain that Dr. 
Needham’s conception of the human being is unsound. For 
life is not a succession of states of mind, some scientific, others 
religious. It is, or ought to be, synthetic. And the synthesis 
of all experience is only possible when man has a definite end 
in view. For the Catholic the end of life, the object of all 


* H. Delacroix, ‘Etudes d'histoire et de psychologie du mysticisme.” Paris, 
1908. 
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striving, is the possession of God. It is only when there is 
a conscious end that development (in the sense of greater 
unity) is possible, and progress towards the possession of the 
object can be measured. Dr. Needham’s conception of life 
as a succession of alternating states of mind allows no place 
for an ultimate end. Instead of a striving towards an end, 
life becomes merely a search for ‘‘numinous’’ states of greater 
intensity. In such circumstances living is in no sense a cumu- 
lative process nor can there be any possibility of progress. 
In other words, absence of end means chaos. Since man is 
an inhabitant of two worlds, he must, like the mystics, suc- 
ceed in harmonizing the two by preserving a continual sense 
of the presence of the Divine; he must never, like Dr. Need- 
ham, resign himself to dwelling sometimes in the natural and 
sometimes in the supernatural world. The unity of mind de- 
scribed by the psychologists means the harmonious interplay 
of the natural and the supernatural life. The life unified by 
religion is the only alternative to the perplexed and divided 
self, which is the real meaning of ‘‘the modern dilemma.”’ 
The upshot is that religion can and must spiritualize the 
whole of life, whether that life is spent in the laboratory or 
outside it. Science is not simply not hostile to religion, it is, 
as von Hiigel urged,’ an integral part of it. And there is no 
doubt that he would have had the support of all the great 
Christian humanists from Newton to Eddington. Science has 
never been the monopoly of the unbeliever. Mendel was an 
Augustinian friar and Réntgen—the discoverer of X-rays— 
remained all his life a devout Catholic. In our own day an- 
other distinguished Catholic scientist, Dr. Allers,* has been 
at pains to show that Christianity is a great asset to the 
scientific worker. In a brilliant little book, ‘‘Christ and the 
Physician’’ (not yet available in English), he shows, for in- 
stance, that the Catholic view of man as opposed to the 
naturalistic, and Christian love as opposed to mere humani- 
tarianism, are of incalculable value to the medical man for 
the understanding and treatment of his patients. Science also 
has another and more general lesson to learn from Christianity 
—Humility. For the scientist, whether he likes it or not, 
belongs himself to the two orders of being which we have 


*“The Mystical Element of Religion,” I., p. 39 sqq. 

* Dr. Rudolf Allers is Professor of Psychology at the University of Vienna. 
Two of his books, “The Psychology of Character’ (1931) and “The New 
— (1932), have been published in English by Messrs. Sheed & 

ard. 
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been discussing; and he must learn to accept in the one a 
degree of finality that would be unthinkable in the other. 
Christianity was never meant to be easy, and it is only man’s 
want of faith that tries to make it so by rejecting as ‘‘medie- 
val superstition’’ the ‘‘hard sayings’’ that he is too proud to 
accept. ‘“‘In dogma,’’ writes a distinguished contemporary,’ 
‘tin dogma, the fact of absolute truth inflexible and eternal, 
entirely independent of a basis of practical utility, we possess 
something indescribably great. When the soul becomes 
aware of it, it is overcome by a sensation as of having touched 


the mystic guarantee of universal sanity.’ 
G. M. TURNELL. 


* Romano Guardini, “The Spirit of the Liturgy.’ English trans. Sheed 


' & Ward, 1931. 











Ascendit 


IND on the hilltop, sunshine after rain, 
Chimes ringing far off o’er the smiling plain, 
Numberless tree-tops pointing to the skies, 
Earth scanning heaven with a thousand eyes. 
Two silver beeches quiver by the way— 
Twin shining figures where He passed that day, 
Surely the flutter of His garment flings 
Shadows as fleet as those of speeding wings. 
Not on a fiery chariot doth He ride, 
But Heaven lifts its mighty portals wide. 
Had I but been there, in the mid-day glow, 
To seek a benison or ever He should go! 
One faint last footprint lingers on the stone— 
His visible Presence earth has ceased to own, 
Yet is He near me, just beyond my gaze— 


“Lo! I am with you unto end of days.” 
G. GWYN. 











ACTIVE CONTEMPLATIVES 


OT without amusement perhaps do the many, who 

without shame, belong to groups and parties and as- 

sociations, read the obiter dicta of the few who sit 
apart. These, rather inconsistently, formulate and publish 
agreed counsels and united opinions. Yet it seems that the 
‘*Individualist’s Luncheons’’ which furnish the occasions, 
are weak concessions, if not actual lapses from superiority ; 
those attending them should surely be lunching at home at 
their individual tables. However, the modern Individualist 
seems, like his gregarious contemporaries, to court the oppor- 
tunity for self-expression ; besides hearing how very far wrong 
are things national, political and social, as administered by 
groups and authorities. 

Looking back to more ‘‘inexpressive’’ times we are re- 
minded of those real Individualists who, as Solitaries, began 
and maintained benevolent works, later to be merged, or 
absorbed, in official institutions. These recluses, known 
variously as hermits or as anchorites, served the common good 
in a multitude of unostentatious ways. Their contemporaries 
gave the name of anchorites to those who fled from the world 
to rough shelters and a solitary life in order to give themselves 
up to devotion and contemplation. Those who dwelt in 
lonely places but to whom men of all degrees resorted for help 
or counsel, and who mostly provided their sustenance by their 
own labours, ‘‘men callen hermytes.’’ 

Without attempting to maintain this distinction con- 
sistently, we may find, in the ranks of the Solitaries, many 
who anticipated the duties of officially constituted bodies of 
modern times. In what comes under the heading of Public 
Service and, more especially, Social Services, this is note- 
worthy. 

It is known, though often forgotten, and sometimes 
deliberately ignored, that in this country, as elsewhere, the 
organization of the Church preceded that of the State, and that 
many of the altruistic works and the services for the common 
good, of which we are justly proud, were of religious origin. 
Though our present generations know them as State-systems 
there were long ages in which they were not numbered among 
“‘the things that are Czsar’s.’? Of such were some of the 
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many tasks undertaken by those real Individualists, the 
Solitaries; such as the building of beacons on rocky coasts 
for the guidance of mariners; the minding of roads and the 
keeping of bridges; the lighting of fords; the harbouring of 
wayfarers. In a land which was largely forest, moor, and 
swamp—as was England till the sixteenth century had passed 
—journeying, whether by land or by water, was full of perils. 

The records of the Brethren of Trinity House might estab- 
lish a chain of testimony connecting its most recent ordinances 
concerning lights and buoys with the early examples of which 
we have knowledge. For its authority dates back to 1566 
when an Act of Parliament empowered the religious Guild of 
the Fraternity of the Blessed Trinity, established at Deptford, 
to become solely responsible for ‘‘sea-marks, signals and 
lights.” 

The Fraternity itself had, fifty years before, replaced the 
many isolated coast-guards of the south, and a similar 
Brotherhood at Newcastle-on-Tyne was doing the same in the 
north. Perhaps to-day some of us send papers and periodicals 
to the keepers of the lighthouse on Casquet Island, off the 
wild Northumberland coast. A thousand years ago Tyne- 
thouth Priory kept a bell and a lamp on St. Mary’s Island in 
charge of a hermit watcher. Before the thirteenth century, 
a religious foundation had placed a tower with bell and lantern 
at Ravenspur near the mouth of the Humber, so that there 
might be some guidance for ‘‘Cristin people where many have 
oft-times perisshed.’’ Similarly at out-jutting Skegness, 
nearing the Wash; and at old Hunstanton where, from St. 
Edmund’s chapel on the cliff, shone a light tended by a 
‘“hermit-chapellain.’’ 

In the south on the shore that has long been submerged at 
‘“‘Rekcolver,’”’ there was not only a chapel in charge of a 
Solitary whose duty it was to watch and warn, but also a plot 
of ground adjoining ‘‘ordeyned for the sepulture of personnes 
cast ashore by casualty of storms.’’ St. Margaret’s on the 
South Foreland was provided with a hermit-watcher, who is 
supposed to have dwelt in a cave in the cliff in the busy sea- 
trafficking days of Edward III. A century earlier in the Isle 
of Purbeck stood a tower-chapel on St. Aldhem’s Head, 
440 feet above the sea. Its chaplain prayed for mariners and 
kept a beacon blazing through the night. A similar tower 
stood somewhat later on Chale Down in the Isle of Wight, 
mounted on a rock so that its summit was high above the 
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waves. Both these tower-chapels were dedicated to St. 
Catherine. 

Besides helping the mariner and the voyager, these philan- 
thropic Individualists provided help and rough hospitality 
for the traveller by land, the pilgrim and the wayfarer. 
Goathland on the Yorkshire moors had a hermitage on the 
track in the early twelfth century ; and such were to be found 
in all parts of the country, just off the forest-roads traversed 
by itinerant merchants, pilgrims, minstrels and wanderers, 
ready to offer at least ‘‘Coldharbour’’ to the weary. Some 
were provided with victuals from the nearest Abbey; some 
administered the charitable doles of rich land-owners. Like 
all human institutions the stern profession of Solitary was 
invaded by fraudulent pretenders, so that episcopal Statutes 
enjoined that only ‘‘approved’’ hermits were to be allowed to 
live the life. These held ‘‘letters testimonial from the Ordinary 
of the diocese’ ; and it is apparently to their unworthy com- 
peers that Langland alludes in his scathing description of 
“‘lewede eremites . . . to lyve in ydelnesse and in ese.”’ 

Other posts for hermits’ cells were to be found beside fords, 
more plentiful than bridges or ferries in medieval England. 
Much literature has gathered round the Bridge and its build- 
ing, but its full romantic and scientific evolution has yet to 
be described. Old pictures of St. Christopher, the patron of 
speedy locomotion to-day, show the hermit of the ford stand- 
ing at the doorway of his cell lantern in hand to light the 
giant Christ bearer. 

The pretty tradition which ascribes to Queen Matilda, the 
formidable ‘‘Lady of England,”’ the building of Bow Bridges 
to replace the ford, notes too her endowment of it with a 
charge upon Barking Abbey, to provide a hermit-custodian. 
There, and almost invariably on the many bridges built dur- 
ing later centuries, in a cell or lodge adjoining, was stationed 
its keeper. Sometimes an oratory was attached, and from the 
thirteenth century a chapel. And though roads and bridges 
may seem to us essentially ‘‘ways of common trade’’ and by 
no means solitary, the life was a lonely one for the greater 
part of the year. Martinmas to April saw little out-door 
traffic in medieval England. 

Part of the hermit’s duty in the forest roads was to keep 
them passable, and to restore the wooden bridges that tur- 
bulent streams were apt to sweep away in the winter rains. 
The fenlands of Huntingdon and Bedford led the Bishops 
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of Ely to commend to pious donors the hermit whose task it 
was to repair the causeways and bridges leading to the Cathe- 
dral. At Cambridge in the early fifteenth century the hermit 
in charge of the bridges at Newnham (Silver Street?) and 
Barton was commended to the care of the charitable. 
Sometimes guilds undertook the maintenance of a hermit- 
warden, as in the case of St. Christopher’s Guild at Thame. 
He was ‘“‘to stay in the hermitage and labour with his hands 
for the keeping-up of the highway.’’ At Stratford-on-Avon 
a hermit, responsible for the ‘‘Pettypont,’’ was officially under 
the town-guild. There may be recognized a certain sensitive- 
ness of the public conscience (so long before the days of a 
Road Fund) which led individual burghers piously to be- 
queath sums of money for the upkeep of bridges and cause- 
ways. Thus a Midland townsman ordains in his Will (1528) 
that ‘‘Stonton, the Hermyt of Saynt Thomas Chappell have 
vis. viij4. to the mendying of the causey’’; with two other 
bequests of similar amounts for ‘‘filling in holes’’ on named 
roads. A citizen of Banbury required his executors to repair 
the hermitage ‘‘at the Brigg foot,’’ and to place therein an 
honest man to pray for his soul and the souls of his friends. 
Among the last of the hermits was he of Chippenham Cause- 
way, with an endowment of “‘iij acres of pasturage by the 
hermitage’’ ; which in 1554 was annexed by the borough. 
The suppression of the monastic houses and pious guilds 
led to the imposition of taxes for repairing bridges and 
clearing roads. The enriched owners of Church property 
felt no obligation to undertake the duties of their predecessors, 
and lesser folk grumbled at demands for what they had pre- 
viously given as alms. In 1596 a regretful tradition graced 
the Solitaries of the past, and invested their humble shelters 
with dignity: ‘‘Where nowe standeth the Schole was a 
Hermitage; and the hermyte made the highway betwene 
Highgate and Islington”’; then and for long after, two quiet 
villages highly esteemed for their pleasant situation. In 
London itself the early ‘‘cells’’ at the city Gates—Aldgate, 
Bishopsgate, Ludgate, Cripplegate—had become chantries 
and chapels by the fourteenth century. Said Dr. Johnson, 
sympathetically akin to these Individualists of the past: “‘I 
never read of a hermit but in imagination I kiss his feet.”’ 


S. CUNNINGTON. 








THE CATECHISM PROBLEM 
A MIDDLE COURSE 


II 


AINTS have an overwhelming sense of their riches in 
G ass It has always been so. St. Paul, the earliest of 
Christian writers is enamoured of this rich chord. He 
reverts to it again and again (cf. Ephesians i. and ii.), as 
though to show how we are all capitalists and plutocrats 
through our superabounding enrichment in Christ. A lowered 
appreciation of these riches in humbler humanity, rather than 
any development of doctrine, may explain why there has been 
later a lessened emphasis on the sublime Christocentric teach- 
ing of an Ambrose, an Augustine, a Leo, and on the 
unanimous tradition of the Greek Fathers, so Pauline in mind 
and heart. Some truth, too, there may be in the suggestion 
that the later western mind (with its legal and juristic ten- 
dencies lineally harking back to Roman “divide et impera” 
antecedents), when once the influences of the Greek tradition 
became weakened, was free to develop, without further cor- 
rective, its genius for systematic analysis in the whole field of 
theology. Be that as it may, the pendulum has certainly 
swung back for us, and “the richness of our inheritance in 
Christ” is once more the “idée fonciére” and impelling motive 
of Christian life to-day. As shown in a previous article it 
informs and permeates our “lex orandi’” with its Christo- 
centric outlook. And now there is a more urgent desire to 
pass from analysis to synthesis, more readiness to allow the 
satisfactions of scrutiny to yield to the joys of possession. 
If the claims of this Christward movement find but feeble 
response in the teaching of the Catechism, that is because 
the Catechism was born and grew up in a counter-Reforma- 
tion atmosphere of exact definition and stubborn defence 
against prevailing aggressions. Its very title to glory in 
this respect is an admission of its inevitable limitations. 
At best the Catechism can never be more than a means to an 
end. Anything like canonizing it and investing its every 
word and phrase with a quasi-liturgical sanctity is frankly 
ridiculous. Indeed, as it stands, its deficiencies so gravely 
impair its value that the intransigent attitude of the ‘“noli- 
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me-tangerists” is the sorriest service they could render it. 
More reasonable is the love that looks to a limited revision to 
enhance its value for us, and so perpetuate its often-unrivalled 
formulas for generations to come. This is the substance of 
our plea for the revision of the Catechism as given in a pre- 
vious article. It is more than confirmed by a little inquiry 
into its teachings on the most central doctrines of the Faith. 
A Catholic has but dimly realized the riches of his heritage 
in Christ until he has learned to see how, in one unified and 
unbroken course, the Incarnation looks to the Redemption, 
the Redemption to that forgiveness of sin and gift of divine 
life which Christ came to give, and dwells on earth to bestow. 
The moral unity of Incarnation and Redemption, and their 
comprehensive operation and extension in the Eucharist as 
Sacrament and Sacrifice of Incarnation and Redemption, are 
the “opus Christi,” the ever-present gifts of His mercy and 
love. These gifts He guarantees to us in the visible Church 
founded by Himself, the Body whose Head He is, through 
which He speaks, in which He lives, giving life to all its 
members, and making them one with Him in the unity of 
supernatural life. Now, of all this rich unity, it is not harsh 
to say that the Catechism hardly gives the slightest hint. To 
begin with, its doctrines are disposed in an order in which the 
supernatural is assumed, but never really explained. Further, 
this gift of divine grace—whatever it may prove to be—is 
wholly unrelated to Christ the Giver! Of course, the kind 
of classification one adopts will always depend on the selected 
basis of arrangement. The basis chosen by the authors of 
the Catechism is no doubt logical and clear, but it is not the 
basis of Christ, “the alpha and omega.”” And so,—very much 
after the fashion of those old Saints’ Lives now deservedly 
discarded, in which his or her heroic faith, hope, charity, 
mortification and miracles furnished unimpeachable evidence 
of superhuman qualities, as clearly foreshadowed in the 
cradle as in predestined sequel they found fulfilment,—our 
Catechism by its basic division of Faith, Hope, Charity, with 
the Sacraments as a kind of after-thought, cleaves to a sys- 
tem rather than to a Person, and prefers a series of abstrac- 
tions to that most vivid reality which Christ és and came on 
earth to be. Moreover, this particular classification exercises 
a depressing influence on the treatment of the central dogmas 
themselves. Take first the purpose of the Incarnation. As 
set forth in the Catechism, Christ came “to redeem us from 
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sin and hell and to teach us the way to heaven.” At once we 
note how, in this answer, as throughout the Catechism, there 
is, as it were of purpose, no mention of the positive gift of 
divine life. I say “of purpose,” because by no inadvertence 
or accident could one side of the Tridentine doctrine of justi- 
fication have been taught to the exclusion of the other! One 
is hard put to it to explain so grave an omission, though it is 
conceivable that the errors of the Reformers on justification 
were thought to make it advisable. If so, surely the Refor- 
mation heresies are long dead and buried. Need the half 
truth persist? It is in no merely captious spirit that we 
insist on this deficiency, since it is sanctifying grace and that 
alone which unites us with Christ, and oft the absence of 
sin. No formulas could of course do justice to this rich 
mystery of the Incarnation, but how easy it would be to 
amplify the jejuneness of this Catechism teaching by some 
hint of how Christ is the revelation of God to us in human 
terms. “I am the way, the truth, the life.” “Noman cometh 
to the Father but by Me.” “He that seeth Me seeth the 
Father.”” How compendiously do Our Lord’s words in their 
utter simplicity, explain His purpose in becoming man, and 
how they irradiate and enrich the mystery of Himself! How 
happily, too, are they confirmed by the Church’s liturgy,— 
nowhere more splendid than in the Incarnation lessons,—in 
the genuflection enjoined at the “Et verbum caro factum est,” 
in the thrice-daily call of the Angelus! 

The Atonement meets with even more economy of explana- 
tion than the Incarnation. The sum total of teaching here is 
that: “Our Saviour suffered to atone for our sins and to pur- 
chase for us eternal life,’’ with the added statement that “He 
is called our Redeemer because His Precious Blood is the 
price by which we were ransomed.” The whole of Soteri- 
ology, with its constituents and consequences of vicarious 
suffering, expiation, propitiation and satisfaction, all leading 
up to that Atonement whereby God-made-man, in His Sacri- 
fice, unites God and man, are all but ignored in favour of 
the one, literal aspect of “Redemption” with its concomitant 
ideas of bondage, ransom, purchase and price. Yet, as Fr. 
Lattey has v ell said, the doctrine of Redemption “‘is of itself 
a doctrine of many implications and aspects, not to be re- 
duced to one single and simple formula. On the contrary, 
we need to take a large view, we must be careful not to 
exclude from our survey any factor that has a good and 
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sufficient foundation in Scripture and tradition.”1 As we 
so generally use the term Redemption to cover the whole 
doctrine of our salvation through the Cross, it is all the 
more urgent not to reduce this doctrine to the narrow limits 
of the “ransom” aspect. Even more unfortunate is it that no 
mention is here made of Our Lord’s death on the Cross as 
being the one, infinite sacrifice of our Redemption; the one, 
absolute sacrifice of the New Law. It is only when we come 
to the Mass that we are very rightly told how it is “one and 
the same Sacrifice as that of the Cross,” and are thus enabled 
to infer that Our Lord’s death on the Cross is the Sacrifice of 
our Redemption. No one will fail to see the impoverishment 
and dilution of doctrine which must ensue when the absolute 
is taken out of its place, and only acknowledged later in 
terms of the relative. 

Similar constructive extenuations of doctrine characterize 
the teaching on Mass and Holy Communion. “No one can 
claim for the Catechism,” says the Archbishop of Birming- 
ham,? “that in its present form it leads us naturally to the 
knowledge and love of Christ, now so Eucharistically centred 
for us in Mass and Holy Communion. I myself should not 
expect to find in it any explicit teaching on the all-embracing 
wonder of Christ in His Church, because its authors had no 
such teaching in view.”’ And he goes on to suggest that to 
this deficiency of the Catechism may be ascribed “that too 
frequent lack of appreciation among Catholics of the supreme 
importance of Holy Mass, especially among children who 
have just left school. One thing is clear; they give up coming 
to Mass because the Mass has not come home to them.” Our 
Catechism’s inadequacy in this section is confirmed rather 
than excused by a belated answer in which Mass is, in the 
context of Morning Prayers, and with due safeguards, des- 
cribed as “the best and most profitable of all devotions”! In 
enhancing our appreciation of Mass and Holy Communion 
the liturgical movement is, thank God, working wonders. It 
will energize still more powerfully when a harmonious con- 
firmation of its ideals is found in the Catechism. A revised 
Catechism would at least tell us wy Our Lord instituted 
the Sacrifice of the Mass; ow we should regard it; how we 
may best assist at it. Is it too much to ask that, failing any in- 
dependent revision, we might here have some of Cardinal 


* “The Atonement,” St. Paul’s Epistles, p. 48. Heffer, Cambridge. 
* Clergy Review, May, 1931. 
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Gasparri’s questions and answers embodied in our text? We 
noted years ago with keen satisfaction, how the Bishop of 
Leeds, for the use of his diocese, added a brief supplement 
to the Catechism, made up of ten questions on grace and 
seventeen on Mass and Holy Communion. The need was 
felt even then. It is felt still more to-day. 

Where nothing is said of the effects of Holy Communion it 
becomes almost superfluous to complain that Communion is 
treated as quite independent of Mass, and that no directions 
for preparation and thanksgiving are offered. In their treat- 
ment of this section, and mainly as a consequence of their 
attitude on sanctifying grace, the authors of the Catechism 
were led to disregard, to their own loss and ours, the 
“monitum” of the Roman Catechism that the Eucharist be 
presented to the faithful “not as one of many Sacraments 
but as Christ Himself, the author and fount of grace, and the 
giver of the grace of all the Sacraments.” 

This detailed “noting and conning” of faults would be as 
sterile as it is wearisome, did it not lead us to see how the 
root-cause of these many deficiencies is the one glaring omis- 
sion of the doctrine of sanctifying grace. We are indeed 
told that “grace is a supernatural gift of God freely bestowed 
upon us for our sanctification and salvation,” and that it 
“is obtained chiefly by prayer and the Sacraments,” but— 
that is all! Now explicable as this may have been at a time 
when Protestantism so abused the import of sanctifying grace, 
it is incredible that we should have to acquiesce in it for good. 
Of course the doctrine is implied in every page of the Cate- 
chism. All the more should it be explicitly stated in its 
place. Without sanctifying grace as the permanently 
essential constituent of the supernatural life, is the Catholic 
religion more than an outward form? Without a simple ex- 
planation and continuous insistence on the gift of sanctifying 
grace can we hope to extend the apprehension of the mysteries 
of the Incarnation and Atonement, of Mass and Holy Com- 
munion? Indeed how, without it, can we enter at all into 
the scheme of our salvation? It is surely not hard to explain 
how—in Our Lord’s own words—sanctifying grace is a “new 
life” beginning in us with a “new birth”; how it is “the 
divine life” in us, and makes us “sons of God,” “sharers of 
the divine nature,” “heirs of heaven,” “joint heirs with 
Christ”; how it incorporates us with Him, in that Church 
whose Head He is, indirectly associating us with Him in 
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His Priesthood, and so enabling us to offer up with Him, His 
one Sacrifice, and to seal it with Holy Communion, through 
which we are joined to Christ our Lord, the source of Life, 
to be one with Him here and hereafter. 

In the course of these paragraphs it has been repeatedly 
suggested that the cause, and explanation, and excuse for 
the deficiencies and omissions of our Catechism, is to be 
sought in the theological atmosphere of the counter- 
Reformation period,—in this country a period of stern war- 
fare and fierce temptation, in the face of ultimates, with an 
all-but compulsory recession to the last ditch. To the dis- 
cerning eye, it tells its own tale of those days. Note its studied 
omissions, its insistence on final sanctions, its economies 
of treatment in controverted doctrines, its eye on Luther’s 
“fiducianism” (‘‘Faith alone will not save us’’), its silence 
about the Bible. The wheel has now turned full circle. If 
there is a presumption to-day it is in favour of good works 
rather than in favour of faith. ‘What does it matter,” says 
the man in the street, “what a man believes?’’ Only in the 
Catholic Church, once styled the enemy of the Bible, is the 
Bible truly defended and revered. And it has now become 
our duty to proclaim our belief in its inspiration and divine 
authorship, just because the false principles that once so un- 
duly exalted it have now so gracelessly cast it aside. Some 
reference, therefore, to the Bible would seem to be called for 
in a revision. There is, too, the far graver need of our day 
for guidance on the principles and spirit that rule Christian 
society. Here the magisterium of the Church has not failed 
our generation. The “Rerum Novarum” of the last century 
has been brought up to date by Pius XI’s “Quadragesimo 
Anno.” More detailed teachings will follow as further needs 
arise. Meantime, even in the Catechism, something might be 
done to ensure that the underlying and irreversible principles 
of Christian society are simply defined, and firmly fixed in the 
minds of all to-day. ; 

It is now high time to turn from the easy and ungracious 
task of picking holes, to the business of reconstruction on 
conservative lines. The objections to a revision will appear 
less formidable once it is realized that such a revision can be 
contracted or expanded to fit within the limits, and suit the 
terms of reference, imposed on the revisers. Assuming as 
a first principle that a mew Catechism is not desired, what 
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would a moderate revision involve? It might well involve 
such a change of order as that outlined by the Archbishop of 
Birmingham,! and abbreviated as follows: 


I. God. Revealed in Christ as God-made-man and our 
Saviour. (Incarnation and Redemption. ) 

II. Christ extending salvation to us in the Mass and in 
Holy Communion. (His renewed Sacrifice and ex- 
tended Incarnation. ) 

III. Christ extending this salvation to us: 
a) through His visible Church, which He founded; 
b) through which He rules ; 
c) through whose sacramental channels His grace 
in us lives ; 
d) and energizes in 
1. Faith (the Creed). 
2. Hope (Prayer). 
3. Charity (the Commandments). 
4. The practice of the Christian life. 


The merits of this order are that it is Christocentric; 
that it does conform to and reinforce our “lex orandi’’ ; that 
it is patient of supplementary matter and puts first things 
first; and that, best of all, it demands /ractically no alteration 
in the wording of our present Catechism. Everything that 
our Catechism includes is included. Nothing that it excludes 
need be inserted. Neither children nor teachers need learn 
anything new! It may, however, be felt that to halt here, 
though it is possible to do so, is to ignore the deficiencies 
previously indicated in the teaching of central doctrines. 
These deficiencies may, on consideration, turn out to be less 
grave in one part, if supplemented in another. A limit of 
supplementary questions and answers and of the aggregate of 
supplementary matter should be imposed. The total change 
can thus be kept within the bounds required. Yet it will be 
found that, few as they are, these emendations in a new con- 
text will enrich us beyond measure. Nor will it be difficult 
to furnish such supplementary matter, with Cardinal Gas- 
parri’s Catechism so happily accessible. Thus the revision, 
in the very conservative form in which it is here envisaged, 
might at most add twenty or thirty questions and answers 
to the present Catechism. If, however, it is thought that the 


‘ Clergy Review, May, 1931. 
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Catechism is already long enough, room for some of these 
better things might be made by omitting the enumeration 
of the twelve articles of the Creed, as well as several rather 
perfunctory lists of virtues and vices. 

To those who may feel a certain disappointment at the 
moderation of our plea, and find in it “much cry and little 
wool,” we would point out, that the minimum here asked for 
does include the essentials, and that, with the re-orientation 
to Christ which these conservative amendments imply, the 
Catechism teaching will directly subserve and confirm the 
whole religious training and formation in our schools. For 
though this training must in practice extend far beyond the 
Catechism teaching and utterly transcend it, it yet has to 
be dogmatically and morally based on the Catechism. Again, 
the more limited our revision, the less will it exact from 
pupils and teachers. The simpler it is in its contents, the 
more likely will it be, without dust or heat, to win universal 
acceptance. Unanimity must always be in the foreground 
in any consideration of a revision. Indeed we would, how- 
ever grudgingly, go so far as to say that, if the arguments 
hitherto adduced carry no weight with authority, it would 
be preferable to limit the revision to a few emendations on 
the lines of Cardinal Gasparri’s Catechism to doing nothing 
at all! However, this is hardly brave counsel, nor is it 
offered with much conviction. 

Once priests and teachers have realized that a revision is 
not going to impose an added burden on their harried lives, 
nor a further drain on their pockets, nor further demands on 
those they teach, nor the least necessity of beginning all 
over again; that it will raise none of those bogys of un- 
voiced fear and undefined apprehension of something revo- 
lutionary and subversive; that on the contrary, it will make 
their catechetical instruction simpler, more direct, and in- 
comparably more personal, spiritual and fruitful, then surely 
their welcome of such a revision is assured. All again will 
agree that the provision of adequate commentary for the 
limited and conservative revision here contemplated would 
be a comparatively simple matter, falling well within the 
compass of a C.T.S. pamphlet, which could itself serve as 
a supplement to the handbooks now in use, without in any way 
tending to drive them out of circulation. These are trifling 
difficulties. 

One serious objection, however, still remains to be count- 
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ered. It is the fear, largely based on a misconception, that 
the adoption of any plan for emending the Catechism will 
prove the thin end of the wedge. There has been so much 
said, and wisely said, in 7e Sower and elsewhere, against 
the unintelligent memorizing of the Catechism, against “par- 
rotry” or “psittacism,” against making the Catechism the be- 
all and end-all of religious instruction, and again so much 
heated rejoinder, with strong denial of the prevalence of 
“parrotry,” and convinced affirmation of the practical ad- 
vantages of memorized work, that it is feared that any re- 
opening of this Catechism question will produce a conflagra- 
tion. The inevitability of explosions in this supposedly over- 
heated atmosphere is by no means so obvious. The revision 
of the Catechism is one thing. The ways, methods and stages 
in which it is taught,—however important in themselves—are 
a totally independent issue. To sanction the former, in no 
way prejudices strong views held on the latter. It is true that 
there are unfortunately still some people to be found, who 
will airily dismiss ““The Sower Scheme” as “an experiment 
in discarding the Catechism.” This of course is the sheerest 
perversion of fact; and we gladly quote in disproof Father 
Drinkwater’s own words, in a recent admirable article 1 which 
no one who has at heart the religious training and teaching of 
the young can afford to miss. “Zhe Sower believes so strongly 
in the important place of the Catechism in the school that 
it wishes to have it done under the best possible conditions, 
that is to say, by children of an age to see some meaning init, 
and coming to it as something fresh and interesting.” If in 
its legitimate dislike of the parrot system this scheme post- 
pones the textual memorizing of the Catechism to the Senior 
School stage (i.e., eleven to fourteen) this is by no means a 
move towards its final relegation but rather an effort ‘to 
secure that the Catechism answers are explained and under- 
stood JSefore they are learned by heart.’’ The writer would 
be untrue to his own convictions did he not here record his 
deep admiration for ‘The Sower Scheme,” and his hope that 
a fuller understanding of its purport and spirit (where the 
spirit is so much more than the letter) will lead to its adoption 
far beyond the confines of that archdiocese in which it is 
followed with such happy results. And yet “The Sower 
Scheme” is one thing, the revision of the Catechism is 


' The Sower, January, 1933. 
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another. It is unfair to confuse the two issues. It would 
be even more unfair to adduce “The Sower Scheme” in evi- 
dence of the existence of a party hostile to the Catechism. 

Granting then that we are all substantially agreed about 
the value of one uniform Catechism (however some may differ 
in the details of its use), there should be little difficulty in 
finding out what is the “highest common measure”’ of amend- 
ment which all will accept. If difficulty there is, it is more 
likely to be found in securing any serious consideration of 
a revision at all. In default of anything better to say, the 
saving word “inopportune’”’ will be paraded—a term as blest 
in its handiness as in its ultimacy. Yet the unpublished, but 
none the less expressed, and practically unanimous views of 
the joint associations of Catholic Headmasters and Head- 
mistresses, would undoubtedly favour the limited revision 
here advocated. It is difficult to get at the opinions of Ele- 
mentary School teachers with their long experience of both 
the formal and practical sides of religious instruction, though 
of course with them opinions would probably vary as much 
as conditions must vary in different schools, parishes and 
dioceses. Even more difficult is it to find what parish priests 
think, or indeed what fraction of them has leisure to think, 
about such things. The lead in this matter, if it is to be 
given, must be given by authority, just as with authority must 
the approval and sanction of any revision rest; and in this 
essentially religious matter, each Bishop in his diocese, and 
the Hierarchy throughout the country, constitute the only 
competent authority. Nevertheless the development of a 
more widespread and intelligent appreciation of this issue 
among Catholics cannot but serve to promote a fuller under- 
standing of our “riches in Christ,” for which our eccle- 
siastical leaders appeal and which the Church so much 
desires. 

In sum, then, our plea comes to this. A new “lex orandi” 
with its re-orientation to Christ, calls for a revision of our 
“lex credendi.”” The Catechism as the basis of our instruc- 
tion in school and in church, does not, owing to its date and 
origins, supply this need. With very little alteration it could 
do so and secure a new lease of life. The objections to such 
limited alterations when fairly considered can be as fairly 
countered. /¢ must rest with authority to define the scope 
and adjust the limits within which such a revision may be 
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taken in hand. Finally it is urged that such a revision will 
prove a boon to children and teachers, no less than to priests 
and congregations, and that it will heighten our appreciation 
of what Christ our Saviour is to us, in loving realization of 
Mass and Holy Communion as His Incarnation and Redemp- 
tion, extending the glory of His grace to each Christian soul. 


L. E. BELLANTI. 





(74 . 
Disarmament” 
(To my Mother) 


OR fifty years I am in love with her, 

And in my ageing heart can feel the stir 
Of wonderment that thrilled the early days .. . 
My childhood still her motherhood obeys. 
Once, she was militant: her beauty had 
The darting flash of spears, and she was clad 
In armour that no wily foe might pierce .. . 
Love kept her on her guard and often fierce. 
For she, whose gentleness was as a tent 
Within whose folds my happy youth was spent, 
Would leap to dauntless action when the hour 
Called for an arméd evidence of power. 


But those events are hauntings from the past. 
The living stillness of the things that last 

Shines round about her now. She dwells above 
Our smaller world, near Heaven through her love. 
Her sweet humility more lofty shows 

Than mole-hill summits of our pride. She knows 
That lowered heads and bended knees of praise 
The Lord to high serenities will raise. 

In a wide world of sympathy she lives ; 

And bringing light to darkness, she forgives 

In others what her ministry dispels . 

Finding bright stars reflected in deep wells. 


ARMEL O’CONNOR. 
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R. JOSEPH PRIESTLEY, who all through his life 
Ds himself more as a “theologian” than as a 

scientific man,—an attitude not to be reprehended in 
so far as it showed more zeal for spiritual than temporal 
things—was the son of a very average Yorkshire wool-mer- 
chant. Not born great, neither can it be said that he achieved 
greatness by his own unaided efforts. Indeed, as we shall 
see, had it not been for an almost accidental love of scientific 
investigation, and a still more accidental stumbling upon the 
discovery of what were, after all, some very commonplace 
substances, he might have been just one more of those many 
lesser “philosophers” who abounded in his age. As it was, 
like Luther, although in quite another sense, he “flared up 
with the flaring of mankind.” It happened that the science of 
Chemistry, then hardly worthy of the name, required a man 
such as he was to set alight the gathered materials of cen- 
turies. Thus this man in need, became a great man indeed. 
Born on March 13, 1733, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
his early years were extremely uneventful. Dogged at first 
by ill-health and an impediment of speech, by no means rich, 
he early showed that these drawbacks may be no deterrent to 
a spirited and restless temperament. A characteristic of no 
small importance, and one which his scientific work brought 
out and profited by, was his love of freedom and liberty. In 
his scientific work he was always completely independent ; 
he never cared for the opinion of his fellow-scientists, but 
with simplicity and candour wrote down what he observed. 
In the present day when so many scientists depend for a 
living on their profession, and therefore must pay homage to 
some extent to the opinions of their fellow-scientists and to 
the prevalent Zeit-geist of their craft, the freedom and in- 
dependence which Priestley always claimed seems a thing 
to be envied and admired. He was by nature a rebel. In 
his early life, when still a student at the “Academy,” which 
in those days performed the functions of the Universities 
for Nonconformists, he tells us that he always tended to sup- 
port “what is called the heterodox side of every question.” 
Later, he was fiercely to contend for the religious toleration 
not merely of his own sect, as so many of his friends were 
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doing, but also for all—“. . . for Christians, Papists, Pro- 
testants, Dissenters, Heretics, and even Deists.” He was an 
ardent admirer of the American Revolution, and his support 
in England of the cause of the French Revolution won for 
him the honorary title of Citizen of France, and finally caused 
the mob to destroy his house and to hound him out of the 
country. 

We have spoken of his restlessness of intellect, and this 
is clearly shown by his continuous changes of opinion in 
matters religious and philosophical; he began his apostolic 
career as a Calvinist minister, and ended by being accounted 
one of the pioneers of Unitarianism in America where he was 
forced to spend the last years of his life. He describes himself 
at various stages of his life as an Arminian, an Arian, a De- 
terminist, a Socinian, and a Materialist, though the latter title 
has not the full connotation that is usually given to it to-day. 
It was this dissatisfaction with results which, as we shall see, 
urged him on in his scientific experiment, which caused him 
to adopt that “method of hit-and-miss’” which he was to 
use with such effect. Constant effort he always declared to 
be absolutely necessary in scientific investigation, but his con- 
ception of constant effort was rather a series of haphazard 
unco-ordinated experiments than the steady purposive drive 
of orthodox scientific method. He says in the preface to one 
of his scientific works: ‘‘. . . more is owing to chance, that 
is philosophically speaking, to the observation of events aris- 
ing from unknown causes, than to any proper design or pre- 
conceived theory in the business.”” This would seem to be 
diametrically opposed to the ordinary scientific procedure of 
more modern times, where the investigator forms a theory, 
and then aided by this theory, begins to look in right places 
for relevant and crucial facts to fill the gaps in his evidence. 
At heart then, Joseph Priestley was not so much a philosopher 
mapping out an ideal as an explorer and an experimenter, 
and he always rejoiced and gloried in the practical side of 
his work. Indeed, he would begin his numerous scientific 
treatises, which were only verbose laboratory note-books, with 
such sentiments as: “. . . there is not in the whole compass 
of philosophical writing a history of experiments so ingenious 
as mine.” 

His experiments began when, as a boy, he used to imprison 
spiders in glass bottles to see how long they could last with- 
out a renewal of air. Later, in the first days of his religious 
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ministry, when forced to eke out his small stipend as a 
minister by school-mastering, his greatest delight seems to 
have been to exhibit, with already conscious dexterity, all 
manner of simple experiments with the aid of his “air-pump 
and electrical machine.” It was this air-pump which he 
naively thought was destined ultimately to free mankind from 
the intolerable dogmatism of the ““Romish Church” and es- 
tablished Protestantism. Unlike so many of his fellow nota- 
bilities in the world of science, he was never a skilled 
mechanic, and he had to make up for this deficiency by the 
deftness of his technique and that strange mixture of dogged 
patience and restless originality which was so peculiarly char- 
acteristic of him. 

His first scientific work was the “History of Electricity,” 
on which he embarked when he was still quite young at the 
instigation of Benjamin Franklin, always a good friend of 
his, and which gained for him the Fellowship of the Royal 
Society, in those days more easily won than at present. Hence- 
forth, much of his scientific work was to appear in the pages 
of the Journal of that Society, the Philosophical Transac- 
tions ; until the day when even the Royal Society, essentially 
loyal and professedly Christian, could not further overlook 
the wild political and religious vagaries of its talented mem- 
ber and took steps to force his resignation. The “History 
of Electricity” was written with a speed and impulsiveness 
characteristic of its author, being finished in under a year. 
And though there is evidence of some scamping here and 
there, there are in its pages signs of an astounding scientific 
insight and a wealth of original research. The “law of in- 
verse squares” for electrical attraction and repulsion clearly 
enunciated later by his friend Henry Cavendish, we find 
already suggested in this book. The oscillatory nature of 
the electric spark from a Leyden jar is noted, and had 
Priestley been a little more detailed in his observations he 
might here have forestalled the work of Sir Oliver Lodge by 
over a century; carbon is numbered for the first time among 
the electrical conductors, and the phenomenon of electric 
discharge known ever since as “‘Priestley’s Rings” described. 

After this book Priestley turned his attention to Chemistry, 
a subject concerning which he readily confesses complete 
ignorance, and this ignorance, strange to say, he never really 
overcame, in spite of his own very important contributions 
towards its advancement. Indeed, we may say that all through 
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his scientific career he was without sufficient theoretical know- 
ledge to be able to do justice to his work. In Chemistry he 
has been called the highly-skilled laboratory assistant of such 
great personalities as Cavendish, Lavoisier, and Berthollet, 
men destined to draw forth the proper and full significance 
of the more important of his seerningly haphazard experi- 
ments. It was this inability to appreciate the theoretical 
import of his own work which led to his great -“‘sin against 
the light,” inasmuch that, protesting to the very end that it 
was still very much alive, he allowed the theory of the ‘‘Phlo- 
giston,” the darling theory of the pre-scientific alchemists, to 
die, as it were, in hisarms. His obtuseness, his obstinacy, his 
independence caused him to remain faithful to this theory, 
even when his voice was the only one left to defend it. The 
Phlogiston theory, one of the most celebrated in the history 
of Chemistry, had been in the ascendant for nearly two 
thousand years of slow development. It seems to have been 
first suggested by the chemist Jabir ibn Hayyam, who lived 
in the picturesque time and environment of the Thousand and 
One Nights. In Priestley’s day, the theory postulated a 
“phlogiston” which was the principle of fire and heat. Thus 
wood burned because of the phlogiston in the wood, which 
was gradually consumed in the course of the combustion. 
Again, pure mercury would consist of two parts, calx and 
phlogiston, and on strong heating (calcination), would lose 
the latter element. Unfortunately, it was discovered that in- 
stead of losing any weight, mercury minus phlogiston was 
found to be heavier than mercury plus phlogiston. The 
philosophers of the time were thus forced to attribute a 
negative weight to their phlogiston, making it the “principle 
of levitation.” Such an extravagance was already causing 
no inconsiderable misgiving among chemists. It remained 
for Lavoisier to show the world that mercury, after heating 
in air, was heavier than mercury before such “calcination” 
because it was thus combined with oxygen to form an oxide of 
mercury, not because it had lost phlogiston. 

Not only was Priestley severely handicapped in the matter 
of training and theory, but also in the apparatus at his dis- 
posal. The modern research worker with his highly special- 
ized training, his laboratory technicians and his libraries can 
have little idea of the difficulties under which such men as 
Priestley made their elementary discoveries. It was only 
after years of patient labour and self-denial that he could 
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make a collection of apparatus which was reckoned to be the 
finest in Europe. Posterity owes a debt of gratitude to Lord 
Shelburne, his patron, for, however sinister may have been 
his political methods (he was called by his enemies ‘‘the 
Jesuit of Berkeley Square”!), it was he that during many 
years provided Priestley with the leisure and the means to 
carry out his scientific work. In 1774 Priestley found him- 
self in Paris as Lord Shelburne’s secretary, and here not only 
did he meet the celebrated Jesuit mathematician, Father 
Boscovitch, but also dined with the great French chemist, 
Lavoisier. To him Priestley described his recent discovery 
of a hitherto unknown gas in the course of a random experi- 
ment carried out in Lansdowne House on a certain very hot 
Sunday afternoon. A strange irony of fate decreed that this 
information given by Priestley to Lavoisier over the dinner 
table was to be used by the latter as the weapon with which he 
was to deliver the coup de grace to the Englishman’s beloved 
phlogiston. For Lavoisier at once pursued the experiment, 
and in a very short time proved that this “dephlogisticated 
air’ was something even newer than Priestley thought—the 
hitherto unknown oxygen. But an even stranger irony of 
fate connected these two great chemists. Some years later 
when Priestley, made, as we have said, an Honorary Citizen of 
France by the grateful Republic, had left England behind 
him for ever, Antoine Lavoisier, aristocrat, laid his head on 
the block in the Place de Revolution. “La Republique,” 
they said to him, “‘n’a pas besoin de savants.” 

To Priestley, then, we can ascribe the discovery, if not 
the full recognition of the gas which has been described as 
‘“Nature’s most important chemical’”—oxygen. He was also 
the first to evolve a practical and economical method of im- 
pregnating water with “fixed air” (carbon dioxide). He at 
once recognized that water so treated was nothing less than 
“pyrmont water,” now generally known as soda-water. “I 
can make,” he says, ‘‘better than you import, and what costs 
you five shillings, will not cost me a penny.” His suggestion 
that his apparatus be installed in the larger war-ships of the 
Navy to prevent scurvy was proved and carried out. Had 
his unsated curiosity not driven him on at once to fresh fields 
of investigation he might have made his fortune as the 
pioneer of the long line of mineral water magnates that have 
followed him. Nitrogen he isolated, and although recogniz- 
ing it as a new gas, he erroneously thought it was ‘‘phlogis- 
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ticated air.” Soon after he proclaimed to the world the 
discovery of “nitrous air’’ (nitric oxide), and with his usual 
ingenuity he suggested that its property of combining with 
pure air to form a heavy red gas could be used as a substitute 
for white mice in the measurement of the “goodness” of the 
atmosphere. Such was the humble beginning of the exact 
and very important science of “eudiometry,” the detection of 
the quantity of oxygen in air, an essential feature of modern 
chemical technique. He then found that, by subjecting the 
“nitrous air” to the action of moist iron filings, yet another 
gas was formed, a gas which under the name of “laughing 
gas” has served humanity well, since the day when Sir Hum- 
phry Davy, a few years after Priestley’s discovery of it, first 
felt its anesthetic properties and burst into a rhapsody of 
verse. Many other gases of the utmost importance to the 
chemist in industry and analysis were gathered up in his 
random though persevering net: hydrochloric acid gas, am- 
monia, sulphur dioxide, and the malodorous sulphuretted 
hydrogen were among them. Perhaps one of the most in- 
teresting of his researches was his enquiry into the means of 
restoring the purity of foul air by renewing its oxygen supply, 
a capacity which he found to be shown by green vegetation, 
helped out by the action of sunshine. Here once more his rov- 
ing commission in the realms of Chemistry brought him very 
close indeed to a great discovery—the action of light and of 
the green substance, chlorophyl, found in vegetation, in the 
synthesis of starch compounds from carbon-dioxide in the 
atmosphere and water, a chemical process which makes the 
whole of agriculture but a vast photo-chemical industry. 
Later, in 1781, after he had left the employ of Lord Shel- 
burne on a handsome pension, he noticed that ammonia gas 
was decomposed by the electric spark. But it was left to 
Lavoisier’s co-worker to make the full theoretical deduction 
from this very important discovery. Again, he observed that, 
on exploding a mixture of hydrogen and air there was left a 
residue of water on the walls of the containing vessel. At 
once Cavendish, who then was well acquainted with Priestley, 
took up the research, and in a short time evolved ‘what has 
since proved to be one of the basic tests of modern chemical 
theory—known to every schoolboy as “Cavendish’s Experi- 
ment.” Continuing his experiments with the electric spark, 
he noted that the air through which the sparks had been 
passed showed distinct acidic properties, but the inadequacy 
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of his knowledge and possibly of his apparatus, prevented 
him from following up this suggestive result. He little knew 
that he was the first to notice what was in reality the crude 
beginning of the artificial fertilizer industry, an industry 
which every year helps to feed more and more of mankind by 
extracting nitrogen oxides from the atmosphere. 

We cannot do justice in a short sketch to the hundred and 
one experiments which this master explorer carried out. But 
perhaps enough has been said to justify the judgment of 
chemists in hailing him as one of the greatest of their 
pioneers, if not the greatest. In all his work, his honesty in 
describing his experiments is above reproach—every failure 
as well as every success is meticulously noted. His manipu- 
lative skill, his dogged spirit, his insight and intuition were 
admirable and sometimes bordered on the uncanny. 

Given a more complete scientific training (and he always 
declared himself “no professed chemist’), and had he been 
less prejudiced, less impulsive and hasty, it would seem that 
he might have outdistanced all rivals. Certainly, to a scientist 
studying his life, he seems to have squandered much of his 
time and energy in the pursuit of trivialities and the explora- 
tion of blind alleys. As we hinted at the start, his chemical 
enterprises seem to have been of the nature of parerga. Read- 
ing his life we generally find him engrossed in his work as a 
Dissenting Minister, engaging in religious controversy and 
drawing up catechetical courses for his flock (although he 
never seems to have overcome his dislike for sermon-writ- 
ing); we find him spending many precious years school- 
mastering, teaching languages, history, politics, and Jdelles 
lettres; he would seem to have made himself master of the 
Greek, Latin and Hebrew tongues, and become more than a 
novice in his knowledge of German, Italian, French and 
even Arabic. The more we study this man’s career, the 
more we realize that indeed he was “no professed chemist,” 
and that science absorbed but a very small proportion of his 
versatile activities. But to say for certain that, by this wide 
distribution of his interests, he deprived himself of a very 
much higher place in the annals of science, is perhaps an un- 
warranted conjecture. Priestley followed his natural bent 
and there was nothing to reshape his course; he was quick 
but superficial, tireless yet changeable. Someone has called 
him a “glorified dabbler,”” but when we look at the results of 
his “dabbling,” we see that the emphasis is all on the “glori- 
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fied.” The stimulus which he applied in all directions 
changed in a few years what was still but little more than 
haphazard alchemy into a rational and enduring system of 
experiment and deduction—a firm, close-knit system which is 
the envy of the world of science. 

The anatomist Cuvier foretold that Chemistry would never 
recognize her father in Priestley. Here he was mistaken. 
When Joseph Priestley, after a lingering illness bravely borne, 
died on February 6, 1804, at Northumberland in Pennsy]l- 
vania, Chemistry even then knew that she had lost a great 
pioneer, a noble friend, and one whose character, according 
to the hymnologist, Toplady, who knew him well, was as clear 
as crystal; one whose greatest characteristic was the love 
which he exchanged with his many friends ; and who, despite 
his busy life and his successes and failures, suffered much 
and always humbled himself before his Heavenly Father in 
whom he never for a moment lost trust or faith. And neither 
was he given a stone for bread, for he remained throughout 
his career a man of blameless life. 

Four years after Priestley’s death, the first-fruits of his 
work appeared. John Dalton, a Quaker schoolmaster of 
Cumberland, published his famous “New System of Chemical 
Philosophy”—and modern chemical theory first saw the light 
of day. 


GUY BRINKWORTH. 
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BREAKSPEARE AND SHAKESPEARE 


HE two names make a perfect rhyme. 
And beyond the perfect rhyme, the two men stand 
as the only two Universal Englishmen of all time. 
That is to say, they were both perfectly local Englishmen, 
with purely local attachments and loyalties, but an elemental 
fidelity to these local bonds so drew out the full measure of 
man in them that their type is true everywhere, and their 
measure of man the highest to be anywhere realized. No 
king of England will ever rejoice in the far-flung empery of 
the Pontiff ; the Pontiff is Catholic or Universal. Everyman, 
nolens volens, is subject to the Christ and His Vicar. No 
minister of England will ever equal the far-reaching power 
of the Poet: the Poet, too, is Catholic or Universal. Every- 
man, even without his knowing it, is the subject and theme of 
the Poet. 

At about a hundred points the cases of these two men meet 
and agree. Another way of saying this is that, at about a 
hundred points, you can aptly describe the biography of 
Breakspeare with texts from Shakespeare. Both hail from 
the country-side, a strong soil whereon powerful fruit is 
borne, the one from Hertfordshire and the other from War- 
wickshire : a small point which rather piquantly shows that 
the capital, in the deeper revelations of a people, need not 
necessarily be the centre of national life. To Breakspeare, 
Abbots Langley was a large enough capital of the soul : 
Stratford-on-Avon was the Greenwich meridian of the world 
of Shakespeare. And even yet the real memorials of both 
are whence they sprang: Breakspeare’s Farm and Shake-~ 
speare’s Close. Both were of families belonging to the pro- 
perty-owning class. The property which the Breakspeares 
owned was, to their greatest representative, the material 
guarantee of his soul’s freedom. The Shakespeares likewise 
were owners, but in the case of Shakespeare, property (as it 
always is) was the basis of poetry. Breakspeare, of deliberate 
purpose, relinquished or lost his enjoyment of whatever was 
the family portion, but that was to compass a higher need : 
Shakespeare, having compassed the most exalted poetry of 
the world, returned naturally to his property. Both had their 
adventurous youth, dim and conjectural. Breakspeare failed, 
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it would seem, in Abbots Langley and set forth to seek his 
fortune: as Shakespeare certainly failed in Stratford-on- 
Avon and also ventured out. Breakspeare, having been re- 
fused as a postulant, survived to be Pontiff: Shakespeare, 
having been hired, as the legend says, to hold the horses of 
the gentlemen attending the theatre, survived to be the 
dramatist of the world. That special theory of the universe, 
which, whether as postulant or Pontiff, Breakspeare would 
have held, we know. And the unexpected fact, the revelation 
about Shakespeare, is that his theory, his philosophy of life, 
was in nothing different from Breakspeare’s. 

If, however, one thinks calmly for a moment, the agree- 
ment need not surprise one. Breakspeare was one of the 
lights of the Church—based on the medieval unity of Europe. 
This unity is still the fundamental emotion remembered in 
Shakespeare’s tranquillity. Breakspeare contemplates it 
existing : Shakespeare looks back on it wistfully, as on a 
reality which has dematerialized into a vision. Yet Shake- 
speare is steeped in it and cannot get out of it. All the order 
of his mind is cast in that mould: his ideas and his ideals, 
all his sum of morals and wisdom, his basic conceptions of 
life and conduct, of right and wrong, virtue and vice, obe- 
dience and authority, vow and fulfilment, reward and punish- 
ment, discipline of the body and freedom of the will, this life 
and the life hereafter, the natural and the supernatural, the 
human order and the divine,—all these go back in perfect 
naturalness to that old source and fountainhead. His theology 
was the old medieval theology of man, God-man and God: 
creation, fall and redemption: sin, purgation and beatitude : 
animal, man, angel, the Mother of God, and the Father, Son 
and the Holy Ghost. Great high tags of his language bear 
those historic terms which stand for those concrete, categori- 
cal and even cocksure convictions and beliefs which were the 
life and being of the European unity of soul; his speech is 
the language of an unbroken tradition; and the raptures of 
his spirit are all inspired by the transcendental greatness of 
man, the high pageant of the human soul, the epic and tragic 
gestes of kings and heroes, as seen against a Christian 
background. He is not, as is sometimes foolishly supposed, 
at the beginning of a new world: he is rather the last of an 
old world. You may hear from university pundits that Shake- 
speare received his great emotional inspiration from the geo- 
graphical extensions of the world, or that this or that allusion 
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marks him down as a Puritan. No doubt, his human spirit 
was stirred by the rapid growth of knowledge in his day ; no 
doubt, he was artist enough to feel with all his characters. 
But three centuries of research are not exhausted in such dicta. 
The growth of the known world or the narrowness of a rigid 
creed could not satisfy the prime need of his spirit. He was 
not, in himself or temperamentally, a wanderer or adventurer 
by sea or land, still less was he an affection’d ass of a sectary : 
his was the pilgrimage of the soul. The sundering of that 
European spiritual unity, even though synchronous with the 
throwing open of lands and oceans, would have narrowed his 
outlook on the world and reduced his towering sanity. Like 
Breakspeare, he was a pilgrim of eternity in quest of the home 
of the soul. Shakespeare also lived by and for united Christen- 
dom, though in his day it was only a spent vision. Ina 
word, he was the last echo of the great medieval creation, 
Catholic Christendom, the belated witness to the old medieval 
effort to make a harmony of mankind. 

If Breakspeare had returned to that waning of an epoch, 
he would have ford not only much to agree with in Shake- 
speare but he wouid also have been struck by the rarity of 
the points of difference in a writer driven, malgré lui, from 
the Catholic Fold. We have noted the unity of belief, and 
there are lesser signs of similarity. The creative effort of the 
medieval mind never stressed the personal aspect of author- 
ship; it gloried selflessly in the effect, whilst the author as in 
the cathedrals, lost his identity in his achievement. Break- 
speare himself as Pontiff is said to have addressed a certain 
Bull or Brief to Henry II, giving him the right to invade 
and hold Ireland in fee; but this act of authority is denied by 
some and is probably apocryphal. Shakespeare, too, return- 
ing to Stratford, left only prompt-copies of his plays knock- 
ing about the theatres and only as it were by accident re- 
mained known as their author—an authorship still, though 
vainly, disputed. Thus, if Breakspeare seemed to some people 
to become a usurper of the rights of patriotism, Shakespeare 
ran the risk of disappearing altogether as a myth. 

Once more, Breakspeare as Pontiff, traditionally employed 
an elaborate pomp and ceremony in his dealings with great 
and small. One episode has been preserved to illustrate this, 
his ceremonial meeting with the great Frederick Barbarossa, 
where, because of the Emperor’s neglect to observe one point 
of Papal etiquette, to wit, to hold the Pontiff’s stirrup when 
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he dismounted, the whole pageant was disturbed and the 
meeting broken off. Those ignorant of the use of symbolic 
ceremony, the devotees of the Simple Life, may ask why the 
Pontiff, as the Vicar of the simple Christ, did not go about his 
affairs in simplicity and sandals and, forgetting that Christ 
is now reigning through His representative, wonder why the 
Papal Court differs so much from the cottage at Nazareth. 
Shakespeare, in this matter, with a keen eye for the smallest 
rubric of kingly ceremony and a keen sense of its need for 
human nature’s development, would be all on the side of 
Breakspeare. Shakespeare, with his punctilious loyalty to 
the solemn transactions of his Town Council on high days 
and his regard for his father’s aldermanic paraphernalia, 
understood the tendency of man to call upon art for the fuller 
expression of his convictions and to elaborate spectacular dis- 
plays to grace important occasions. 

What more important than man’s worship of his Maker? 
Shakespeare would be in full sympathy with the pomp and 
circumstance of the liturgy of the sanctuary, which reach their 
loftiest exhibition in Papal ceremonial. We cannot conceive 
him enthusiastic with the puny developments of sectarianism 
—prayer-meetings, preachments, ‘‘pleasant Sunday after- 
noons,’”’ hymn-singing, or even ‘‘worship mostly of the silent 
sort’’—all that mean and small business of non-sacrificial, 
non-sacerdotal, individualistic, unsocial adoration of the Al- 
mighty. Great Shakespeare, traditionalist and universalist, 
would have felt the humiliation of this conceited religious 
self-assertion, the man-made expression of man-made creeds. 
Although the country-side was already studded with those 
“bare ruin’d Quires where late the sweet birds sang,’’ and 
though in parish church and cathedral alike the iconoclasts 
had been at work, Shakespeare’s heart was with the past 
Catholic worship, with the picturesque and historic ceremonial 
of concerted homage which brings to the service of the Creator 
the varied world of created things. No doubt, with an eye to 
his own safety or to please the groundlings, he would de- 
nounce ‘‘proud prelates’’ or question some article of Faith : 
he had not the conviction that breeds heroism. But for his 
estimate of virtue he looked to Catholic doctrine. Isabella, 
the apostle of maidenly chastity, Queen Katharine, restating 
and re-affirming the indissolubility of marriage, Wolsey de- 
nouncing ambition—show what his ideals were : he can even 
distinguish in those days of fierce anti-Popery between the 
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Pope’s spiritual and temporal claims. He would not have 
condemned Breakspeare. 

With nationalism rampant in disunited Christendom, 
Shakespeare could make fun of the affectation which sought 
distinction by seeming foreign. So he ridiculed the young 
fop, Falconbridge—‘‘I think he bought his doublet in Italy, 
his round hose in France, his bonnet in Germany and his 
behaviour everywhere.’’ But the strong basis of the Faith 
justified Breakspeare’s cosmopolitanism. No one smiled be- 
cause he did his philosophy and theology at Arles, got his 
cowl at Avignon where he rose to be abbot, attained the mitre 
and the red hat in Rome, was later sent as a Papal legate to 
Denmark, Sweden and Norway, and finally, returning pros- 
perously from that legation, was elected Pope in 1154 as 
Adrian IV. But for his journey to Rome he might have re- 
mained a peaceful monk, guiding his Abbey of St. Rufus, but 
his elevation to high office brought him a different fate. After 
reconstructing the Scandinavian Church, his four or five years 
as Pope were passed in a sea of troubles; he suppressed the 
turbulent and heretical Arnold of Brescia, he fought William 
of Sicily, he checked the arrogance of Frederick Barbarossa, 
and subdued his own turbulent Roman subjects. But these 
reiterated struggles wore him out. He died at Anagni in 
1159 when campaigning against the Emperor. Not his the 
untravelled life and placid end of that great voyager in the 
realms of thought, Shakespeare. Still the parallel can be 
continued. Breakspeare went out into the world. He was, 
in William of Newburgh’s phrase, ‘‘lifted as it were from the 
dust to sit in the midst of princes and to occupy the throne 
of apostolical glory.’’ Shakespeare, on the other hand, abode 
in his own place and, with the arrogance of genius, summoned 
the world to him; through his myriad-mindedness he, too, 
was lifted, as it were, from the dust to sit among the seers 
and sages, the princes and kings of the intellect of man. He 
too, in ‘‘Hamlet,’’ journeyed to Scandinavia and left a record 
of his visit, more enduring than Breakspeare’s ‘‘De Legatione 
mea,’’ which has perished. But while the poet merely de- 
scribed what was rotten in the State of Denmark, the Cardinal 
Legate set in order both the ecclesiastical and the civil polity. 
With Breakspeare the spirit worked outward, with Shake- 
speare inward. Breakspeare, having passed through them 
in a life of rapid change, knew the calamities and triumphs 
of the world from experience : but the joys and sorrows, the 
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exultations and agonies of the world, sought Shakespeare out 
and having found him entered his heart. The Churchman’s 
mission was to the uttermost parts of the earth : the message 
of the remotest shores came homing to the poet’s mind. In 
the sublimest definition ever given of that process, Shake- 
speare has set forth how that message arriving obtained from 
him for ever a local habitation and a name. 

In both cases, it is the whole wide world that enters into 
the question. That universality alone is enough to unite 
them—Pontiff and Poet: yeoman’s son of Abbots Langley 
and merchant’s son of Stratford-on-Avon : both fruits of the 
ancient English soil: both bearers of militant family-names, 
so that the same cognizance might stand for both—‘*‘gules, a 
lance argent rompu, rebated and reversed and bent in pale 
and (non sanz droict) gold on a bend sable, a spear of the 
first, the point steeled proper, and for crest a falcon, wings 
displayed argent, standing on a wreath of his colours sup- 
porting a spear, gold steeled as aforesaid.”’ 

J. P. DE FONSEKA. 





The Gift of Love 


Ont when the Earth was young, Man Woman knew, 
And Woman Man, as each the other’s due, 
Each breathing soul to each yet incomplete,— 

And Love the Paraclete. 


But yesterday, there leaned a poisoned head 

And whispered sneering,—‘‘Such child’s creeds are dead ; 

Love is but Sex, Sex Love. What man’s flesh wills, 
Filled full, his end fulfils.’’ 


“‘Blaspheming snake !’’ I said, ‘‘get whence you came! 
Love is God’s Thought : Love is as clean as flame, 
And our Earth-love of this clear Flame is blent,— 

Sex but the accident.’’ 


Great Lord of Love, that willed this Earth to be, 

Keepest it quick, saltest the heartening sea, 

Swingest the punctual stars through cadenced space,— 
Hear me for Love say grace. 


WILLIAM BLISS. 
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MORE ABOUT TERESA NEUMANN 


MONG the various articles which have lately been 
A published in the periodical Ziudes Carmélitaines upon 


the phenomena of Teresa Neumann, a contribution 
by Pére Lavaud, O.P., comments incidentally upon the inedia 
of Mollie Fancher, not long since discussed here in THE 
MONTH.! Whether Pére Lavaud has himself seen what was 
written in these pages, or whether he is speaking from some 
second-hand report, I am unable to say; but he reproves 
Dom Mager,O.S.B.,? for introducing the name of “the fasting 
girl of Brooklyn” in such a connexion, and he declares that 
there is overwhelming evidence that Miss Fancher’s fast was 
far from being absolute. Dom Mager in his Paris conference 
had made reference to the matter in these terms: 


Konnersreuth remains a problem also from another 
point of view. What seems more than anything to be 
established beyond doubt is Teresa’s complete fast. In 
1927 a watch which was maintained for a fortnight con- 
firmed the belief that she neither eats nor drinks. It is 
true that at present specialists are inclined to think that 
the watch then kept was not sufficiently strict. Moreover 
in modern times a case of fasting has been heard of 
which even if it is not so absolute as that of Konnersreuth 
affords matter for reflection. I refer to the case of Mollie 
Fancher at Brooklyn in the United States which has been 
described and appraised in THE MONTH, the periodical 
of the English Jesuits. If we admit the possibility of so 
prolonged a natural fast it is not inconceivable that 
Teresa Neumann’s fast may find a more or less natural 
explanation. However this may be, it would seem desir- 
able that Teresa should accept the invitation of the 
Bavarian bishops to undergo a fresh medical test. 


It will be noticed that Dom Mager expressly declares that 
Miss Fancher’s fast was not so absolute as that of Konners- 


* See Tue Montn, December, 1930, and January, 1931. 

? Dom Mager, a professor of Philosophy at Salzburg, had given a con- 
ference before the Institut Catholique of Paris on January 23, 1933, in which 
he reserves judgment as to the supernatural character of Teresa’s phenomena. 
This conference, Pére Lavaud’s lengthy reply, and Dom Mager’s rejoinder 
are all printed in the Etudes Carmélitaines, for April, 1933. ‘ 
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reuth, and this also was made clear in my articles here. [| 
quoted Dr. Speir, her most regular medical attendant, as say- 
ing in 1878: “I do not believe that any food—that is solids— 
has ever passed the woman’s lips since her attack of paralysis 
[in 1866]. As for an occasional teaspoonful of water or 
milk, I sometimes force her to take it by using an instrument 
to prise open her mouth. But that is painful to her.” 

But Pére Lavaud appends a footnote to the remark quoted 
above as to the overwhelming proof that Miss Fancher’s fast 
was not absolute. It runs in these terms: 


“With regard to her being without food Dr. George 
Beard said that he had evidence unsought which showed 
that not only was she eating but she was living on the fat 
of the land.” This is quoted [in English] by De Hovre. 
See also the two articles of Dr. Witry, a psychotherapist 
at Metz, in Schildwache, 28 Nov. and 5 Dec. 1931. The 
author shows how entirely the observation of the case was 
devoid of any scientific character. If Teresa’s fast had 
not been better controlled and more solidly demonstrated 
no one would trouble to enter into explanations ; everyone 
would simply refuse to credit it. It is strange to find 
Catholic writers like Father Thurston, S.J., whom Dom 
Mager here refers to, taking these marvellous statements 
on non-Catholic authority at their face value, without 
criticism, and on the other hand showing a hypercritical 
rigour when there is question of phenomena duly observed 
and attested in Catholic surroundings. 


It is such a passage as this which makes me wonder whether 
Pére Lavaud can himself have read the articles of mine which 
are here criticized. I have never expressed any doubt as to 
the genuineness of Teresa Neumann’s fast, or as to her stig- 
mata. On the contrary, I have on more than one occasion 
very clearly affirmed my belief in them. For example, in 
September, 1931, I wrote: “There can be no thought of 
disputing the fact that the fortnight’s observation of Teresa 
Neumann has proved to the satisfaction of all unprejudiced 
persons that she did not during that period take either food 
or drink.” And in Studies for March, 1929, I said, “for 
the last two years nothing has passed her lips save the par- 
ticle received in Holy Communion. There seems absolutely 
no reason to doubt the fact of this imedia.”"? What I have 


‘ Tue Montu, September, 1931, p. 220. 
® Studies, March, 1929, p. 108. 
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hesitated to accept is not the fast, but the inference that the 
fast is miraculous. Neither have I denied that it may very 
well be miraculous; I have only urged that with such cases 
as those of Mollie Fancher and a number of others before 
our eyes, we shall do well to suspend our judgment until 
medical science is in a position to pronounce more positively 
upon the abnormal faculties of paralytic subjects with com- 
plicated neuroses. Pére Lavaud objects that the observation 
of Mollie Fancher’s fast was devoid of all scientific character. 
But so, most assuredly, was the observation of the fast of 
all the previous stigmatics—of Louise Lateau, of Anne 
Catherine Emmerich, of Domenica Lazzari, of Marie Julie 
Jahenny, not to speak of St. Catherine of Siena and others 
in the Middle Ages. We have much better evidence for 
Mollie Fancher’s fast, incomplete as it was, than we have for 
most of those just mentioned. 

Let me in proof of this call attention to one or two points 
which must press themselves upon the notice of anyone who 
reviews the circumstances of the Fancher case with any care. 
We know that she was bed-ridden for nearly thirty years. 
Details are lacking for the period after Judge Dailey’s book 
was published in 1894; and it is not disputed that before this 
date she had begun to take a little nourishment again and 
had partly recovered her sight. It is certain, in any case, that 
for twenty-six years she lived in one room upon the second 
floor of a house in Brooklyn, that during practically the 
whole of this period she was attended by two respected 
medical men (who sometimes brought other doctors to see 
her) and that they, not only in 1878, after the illness had 
lasted twelve years, but again in 1893, when she had been 
a prisoner for twenty-seven years, both affirmed that for at 
least twelve years together she had lived “without sustenance 
enough to feed a baby for a week.” If it be objected that 
her doctors only visited her at intervals, we have to remem- 
ber that a patient, who was not only bed-ridden, but who had 
one arm in a fixed position above her head, and whose legs 
“were drawn up backwards, the ankles bent over and the 
bottom of the foot upwards,” so that “her limbs could not 
be straightened out,” could not possibly obtain food without 
assistance. Moreover, the very first point to which a doctor's 
attention would inevitably be directed would be the question 
of natural relief. Did anything pass, or could anything pos- 
sibly pass without those in attendance being aware of it? 
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For some years Mollie Fancher’s aunt, Miss Crosby, did 
everything for her niece, and during a few months she kept 
a diary from which Judge Dailey quotes, and in this occurs 
an entry: “Since the 6th day of August (a period of three 
months) the natural functions for relief have not been exer- 
cised at all.”1 If there were any indication that during 
this early period of her illness Mollie Fancher courted pub- 
licity, we might suppose that she had a confederate who had 
found means of hiding such matters from her aunt and from 
the doctors. But even apart from the tribute which all who 
knew her paid to her truthfulness and sincerely religious 
character, there is not a hint of the likelihood or even the 
possibility of such confederacy. Moreover, I should find it 
hard to believe that anyone afflicted, as the reports of her 
doctors show Miss Fancher to have been, racked and thrown 
about by nerve storms which gave no warning of their ap- 
proach, should have been engaged all the time in carrying 
on an elaborate and apparently motiveless imposture. At 
the beginning of the trouble, Dr. Speir, as he tells us, per- 
plexed by the nutrition problem, succeeded on one or two 
occasions in administering an emetic, “with the result that 
nothing was thrown from the stomach, showing conclusively 
that the stomach was empty.” 

But Dr. George Beard declared, so Pére Lavaud assures 
us, that he had “evidence that she was living on the fat of 
the land.”’ Lest anyone should suppose that this piece of in- 
formation was brought to light by diligent research on the 
part of himself or Canon De Hovre because they had access 
to sources of which I knew nothing, let me point out that 
Dr. Beard’s statement is quoted at length and answered in 
the same book of Judge Dailey to which most of my refer- 
ences were made. Dr. George Beard and Dr. W. H. Ham- 
mond were in the ’seventies of the last century prominent 
neurologists in New York, and entirely identified with the 
out-and-out scepticism characteristic of the scientists of that 
period. Virchow and Huxley and Tyndall and Haeckel had 
set the fashion, and to all this school the slightest hint of 
a belief in the preternatural was like a red rag to a bull. Even 
the mention of the word “telepathy” infuriated them. As 
late as 1914 Sir H. B. Donkin wrote to 7he Times that “all 

* It is curious that during the fortnight during which Teresa Neumann 
was under observation rather more than half a pint of liquid passed (see 


Gerlich, ‘‘Die Stigmatisierte von Konnersreuth,” Vol. I., pp. 133—134) in 
spite of the fact that she neither ate nor drank. 
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the evidence produced in support of telepathy was valueless, 
not only to scientists but also to men of ordinary common 
sense.” Similarly Sir Ray Lankester described telepathy as 
“simply a boldly invented word for a supposed phenomenon 
which has never been demonstrated,”” and Mr. Clodd spoke 
of it ‘as invoking the unknown to explain the non-existent.” 
No sooner had the case of Mollie Fancher begun to attract 
some attention in the New York papers than both Dr. Ham- 
mond and Dr. Beard plunged into the fray, and, as experts in 
up-to-date neurology, they sought to overwhelm with ridicule 
these preposterous assertions about a girl seeing without using 
her eyes and living almost entirely without food. They 
neither of them had any personal knowledge of the case, and 
it is interesting to note that Dr. Hammond denounced the 
stigmata of Louise Lateau, which had created some sensation 
throughout Europe a few years before this, as a piece of pure 
imposture. But even so, I think it desirable to quote the actual 
words of Dr. Beard. They leave rather a different impres- 
sion from that given by the contracted statement reproduced 
by Pére Lavaud. What Dr. Beard wrote runs as follows: 


Unsought-for evidence has been brought to me from 
various quarters—from physicians and from clergymen 
as honourable and as able as any whose names have ap- 
peared in connexion with this case—that Mollie Fancher 
intentionally deceives; that she lives on the fat of the 
land, that the fancy articles that she professes to make 
are made for her; that her reading without eyes is done 
by trickery ; but all this like the evidence on the opposite 
side is of non-expert character, and can, in science, re- 
ceive no consideration. 


Let us note in the first place that Dr. Beard made no at- 
tempt to produce the “evidence” which had been brought to 
him unsought. On the contrary he admits it was of a kind 
which in science could receive no consideration. Moreover, 
it is plain that the doctors, etc., who accepted the phenomena 
of Miss Fancher, and who did know the case from personal 
observation, were not people who could well be treated with 
contempt. Dr. Beard says of them in fact— 


We have not in our profession a more honourable or 
able body of men than some of the Brooklyn physicians 
who have been, directly or indirectly, connected with the 


* Quoted in the book of A. Dailey, ‘‘Mollie Fancher,” p. 150. 
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case of Miss Fancher; and yet the instincts of the ma- 
jority, both of general practitioners and specialists of 
nervous diseases, reject all their testimony relating to 
the claims of clairvoyance, mind-reading and prophecy. 


One does not quite see why an honourable and able phy- 
sician in general practice should be less capable of deciding 
whether a patient did or did not take food, or whether she 
was able to read letters and distinguish colours without the 
use of her eyes, than the neuropath specialist. But, of course, 
to admit the possibility of these marvels would have given 
the whole materialist case away. Dr. Beard elsewhere writes, 
“it is a fact, capable of absolute proof, that no phenomena of 
this kind [he is speaking of clairvoyance or seeing at a dis- 
tance] have ever appeared in the world in any human creature, 
in the trance or out of the trance.” The “proof,” no doubt, 
is Hume’s argument against miracles, that the common ex- 
perience of mankind must outweigh any individual testimony 
which appears to run counter to it. It was in the same spirit 
that such rationalists as Dr. Hubert Boens and Professor Vir- 
chow and Professor Schwann ridiculed the phenomena of 
Louise Lateau. Boens called her “an unfortunate Christ- 
maniac” and an “‘idiot,’’ speaking also of “the comedy which 
was played every Friday at Bois d’Haine, and which has been 
so completely exposed by the disclosures of Prof. Schwann 
and of myself.’”’ Dr. Beard was somewhat less discourteous 
to his opponents than the Continental rationalist, but he be- 
longed to the same school as Virchow and Boens, and I must 
own that I do not think his testimony of any value in dis- 
crediting preternormal phenomena which he did not even 
pretend to have studied, much less to have witnessed. 

I do not for a moment doubt that Dr. Beard had many 
letters written to him on the subject. When the case began 
to be discussed in the newspapers, there are bound to have 
been indignant sceptics, who, finding themselves excluded, 
as all strangers were excluded, from Miss Fancher’s sick- 
room, were keen to accept any back-stairs gossip they could 
collect to her detriment, and retailed it promptly to Dr. 
Beard. That is the sort of thing which always happens. It 
happened in the case of Louise Lateau, it happened in the 
case of Anne Catherine Emmerich, and what of Doctors 
Hauche and Blau in Teresa’s own case?! What is certain 


* Dr. Blau, in 1929, stated as a positive fact that Teresa’s stigmata had 
come to an end. See Gerlich, op. cit., Vol. Il., p. 364. 
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is that Dr. Beard did not venture to produce this ‘“‘evidence.” 
He said himself that it ‘could receive no consideration.” 
Moreover, he had not before him the multiplied testimonies 
printed sixteen years later in the Dailey book. Even if they 
had been at hand, he probably would not have troubled to 
read them. The whole claim was to him preposterous. But 
I submit that the evidence supplied in Judge Dailey’s volume 
shows that Dr. Beard, in suggesting that Mollie Fancher 
“lived on the fat of the land” was simply talking nonsense. 

Pére Lavaud, as noticed above, further complains that the 
observation of the Fancher case was devoid of any scientific 
character. Let me remind him that there is one example of 
a partial abstinence with regard to which this cannot rightly 
be said. He will find the matter discussed in some detail 
in a monograph entitled “Ein physiologisch-medizinisches 
Rathsel; die Wassertrinkerin Jungfrau Marie Furtner,” by 
Dr. Karl E. von Schafhaukl, Universitéts Professor in 
Miinchen (Munich, 1885). This was the case of a Bavarian 
girl who in 1835 after various illnesses came to take a dis- 
gust for all solid food, and eventually was said to live entirely 
on cold water. A doctor in the locality became interested in 
the case, and when it was reported at Munich pressure was 
used to persuade the girl to submit to a period of observation 
at a hospital in the Bavarian capital. The health of Marie 
Furtner, thus transferred to town life from the hilly country 
near Frasdorf, was notably impaired and she fretted under 
the confinement and the watch maintained by two nursing- 
sisters. Still she remained twenty-two days and nothing 
was discovered which suggested that she took any other 
form of nourishment but spring water. One of the 
young doctors who had been concerned in this test, 
afterwards visited her native hamlet, and after her death, 
when he was himself a professor, published an essay on 
the case. He was perfectly satisfied as to her good faith, 
and she bore an excellent character with all the neighbours. 
She had never courted any sort of publicity, and is said to 
have maintained her aversion to solid food down to a few 
months before her death. It is stated that she lived on 
water alone for forty years. Assuming that she breathed 
common air and exhaled carbon-dioxide like everybody else, 
one wonders where the carbon came from. Marie Furtner 
was a devout Catholic, but it was never pretended that her 
fast had any religious complexion. It is noteworthy that 
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when an attempt was made to induce Marie to submit to a 
second period of medical supervision at Munich the self- 
respect of the modest Catholic peasant at once took the alarm. 
She declared that she would rather die than allow herself to 
to be watched, weighed, pulled about and stared at by a 
crowd of strange men.1_ Probably Teresa Neumann’s al- 
leged dislike of the idea of a period of observation in a 
Regensburg Klinik is due to some similar feeling. 

And this brings me to say a few words upon another stig- 
matica, who, under compulsion of the civil authorities, was 
made to quit her home, and being brought to a hospital in 
Vienna, was “‘cured,”’ so her doctors considered, of her stig- 
mata together with other neuroses. Her name was Juliana 
Weiskircher, and her stigmata only lasted for a compara- 
tively short period during the first half of the year 1850. 
Like so many others she was accused of imposture, but I do 
not believe that anyone who reads the account which Pfarrer 
P. Mahler published * concerning her, with copies of certain 
documents, in 1851, can possibly doubt that her phenomena 
were perfectly genuine. She had been subject for some years 
to a series of neurotic disorders, and hysterical symptoms 
were conspicuously present in the case; but she was a very 
pious girl, and those who knew her intimately seem to have 
regarded her with a great deal of affection. Her right side 
began to bleed in Advent, 1849, and on the feast of the 
Crown of Thorns, kept the next year on March rst, her fore- 
head bled at several points. In the second half of Lent she 
had bleeding from wounds in hands and feet, and the dis- 
charge of blood became copious on Good Friday. On March 
3, 1850, for the first time we hear of a mystical reproduction 
of the death of Jesus Christ; but the sleep of death only 
lasted half an hour. On May roth this cataleptic condition 
was prolonged for an hour, on May 17th for two hours, and 
on May 24th for three full hours. Pfarrer Mahler had an 
opportunity of watching the bleeding of the stigmata and 
the death trance on July 12, 1850, and from his own notes 
taken at the time, as well as from the notes of a friend who 
accompanied him, he gives a full description of Juliana’s 
position, appearance and absorption in contemplation, as well 


* I have previously referred to this example with some other cases of 
abnormal abstinence in THz Montu, March, 1921, p- 240. 

* “Enthiillungen aber die ekstatische Jungfrau Juliana Weiskircher,’’ von 
Philipp Mahler, Wien, 1851; and cf. W. Jacobi “Die Stigmatisierten” 


(Miinchen, 1923), pp. 37—39- 
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as of the bleeding of the stigmata and of her death trance. 
The account is absolutely inconsistent with any theory that 
the wounds could have been self-inflicted, or caused in par- 
ticular, as had been calumniously asserted, by her pricking 
herself with needles. There were also other curious features 
in the case. There was not any continuous abstention from 
food, but for three or four days together she would eat 
nothing, and if, at the persuasion of others, she took food, 
it was all immediately returned. In the bitterest cold of 
winter her window was open day and night, in which respect 
she resembled Domenica Lazzari. She slept very little and 
knew beforehand when she would fall into ecstasy (or trance) 
and also precisely how long the trance would last, and she 
also foretold accurately her illnesses and the occurrence of 
fits. From personal experience Pfarrer Mahler could speak 
of her remarkable knowledge of things which were hap- 
pening at a distance. 

The strangest and most interesting feature in the case is 
perhaps that when removed to the hospital, and kindly treated 
there, the periodical bleedings no longer occurred, the neu- 
roses though they were not completely abolished diminished 
very much in frequency and intensity, and the whole general 
health greatly improved. It would hardly seem an exagger- 
ation to say that the stigmata were “‘cured.”” Does not this 
suggest that they may in some cases partake very nearly of 


the nature of a nervous disorder? 
HERBERT THURSTON. 








AIX-EN-PROVENCE 


Provence became temporarily (and somewhat sensation- 

ally) familiar to the art-conscious public in connexion 
with the medieval “Annunciation” of the French Collection 
at Burlington House. I had previously seen this painting 
in the church of the Madeleine at Aix, and shall have some- 
thing to say on the subject—certain explanations to suggest— 
before concluding this article. Meantime I propose briefly 
sketching an ancient city which in itself well repays a visitor, 
yet seems comparatively unknown to the ordinary tourist. 
The main railway-line to Marseilles and the Riviera, indeed, 
ignores Aix, but the main road from Arles or Avignon runs 
that way. Hence the town, owing to increasing road-travel, 
is likely to become increasingly visited, even if only in the 
perfunctory fashion of the long-distance motorist; an ex- 
pectation doubtless indicated by a formidable new hotel on 
the outskirts,—boasting, it is true, the romantic title of the 
“Roi René,” but on first approach suggestive of a factory. 

A glimpse of Aix in early Spring, in a setting of white 
roadways and rosy blossom, with a scenic background of 
mountains, had left an impression of considerable natural, 
as well as archeological charm. But during a later and 
longer visit, at Christmastide and New-Year, nature, alas, 
suddenly became veiled in the whiteness of snow, and stif- 
fened by the sharpest of frosts. Aix (Aquae Sextiae) is a 
city of fountains; and those along the “Cours Mirabeau” 
were now hung with unwonted icicles—save one which, fed 
by a hot-spring, still flowed and steamed in the wintry air,— 
greatly to the advantage of the quarter. It was all very un- 
expected and disconcerting, and one wondered incidentally 
how a travelling troubadour might have attuned himself to 
such a visitation,—while congratulating oneself on being able 
at least to devote an undistracted attention to the historic and 
architectural aspect of the city. 

I will not delve among the Roman remains, which, indeed, 
owing in part to pre-revolutionary vandalism, are regrettably 
rare, and seem never to have been so important as the existing 
antiques of Nimes or Arles or Orange. Medieval Aix, how- 


LT: the early months of last year the name of Aix-en- 
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ever, as the chief city of Provence and the seat of an Arch- 
bishopric, has bequeathed to posterity some interesting 
memorials, and in particular the Cathedral-church which 
crowns the rise. For it should be noted that the Aix of 
tradition was broadly divided into two main regions, the 
upper town, or mainly ecclesiastical ‘Bourg St. Sauveur,” 
and the lower, or civic and commercial centre; while a dis- 
tinct residential quarter came into being only in a succeed- 
ing age. Needless to say, there is now a still more modern 
although not very extensive outgrowth, neighbouring the rail- 
way station, which, although supplying some amenities of 
modern life, shall not detain us by the way. The town as a 
whole wears a mellow tonality, due to a warm-tinted building- 
stone, a corresponding scheme of ochreous colour-wash, and 
the tawny-hued roof-tiles of the South. 

Even as the Roman evidences, the medieval feature of 
Walls and Gates has been destroyed almost without trace; 
but the upper town is still entered from the lower by a 
picturesque Gothic tower-gateway, passing through which one 
shortly reaches the Cathedral of St. Sauveur. Not a vast 
church this, but one well suited to a city of moderate size. 
The great western entrance, however, both door and doorway, 
is a notable work of flamboyant Gothic, of which the South 
Kensington Museum displays partial reproductions. The main 
body of the church is of a common Southern-medieval type, 
wide and roomy; but it preserves as a right wing the major 
part of a still more interesting Romanesque fabric with a 
characteristic early cloister, and a yet more venerable bap- 
tistery whose marble columns are relics of genuine Roman 
work. There are ancient pictures here, too, which might 
well have graced the London Exhibition, and here also hang 
the very fine and very extensive tapestries which once adorned 
Canterbury Cathedral, and bear the English Arms, but which 
were sold away during the Commonwealth. Canterbury con- 
soles itself nowadays with a fragmentary photographic 
record. 

Part of these hangings faced me from the stall-backs op- 
posite as I sat in the choir at the Midnight Mass, amid what 
gradually grew into an overflowing throng—for the frost and 
the snowfall were yet to come. The attendance seemed indeed 
to be largely attracted by the music; for although the Mass 
was a Low Mass, it was accompanied by provencal carols of 
a lilting kind, stressed by peculiar drum-beats. The chanting 
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of the preceding Office, reinforced by a company of Semin- 
arists, had been quite otherwise effective; but the High Mass 
of Christmas Day was “fully orchestral.”” A certain naif 
sensationalism, so to speak, seems locally characteristic, for 
on the following Sunday, at the Madeleine, this drum-pulsing 
was punctuated at the Elevation by a repeated “nightingale 
note” from the organ (which of course caused all juvenile 
heads to turn). A lengthy Pastoral play, given one afternoon 
at an Institute, was naturally of a popular complexion, and 
indeed wholly in provengal speech. The cult of Mistral 
and revived regionalism seems to be held in appropriate 
honour at Aix; but not here, as at Arles, has persisted among 
the womenfolk a distinctive, albeit not very ancient, form 
of coiffure and costume. 

The only other medieval church in the city of any im- 
portance is that of St. Jean de Malte, formerly attached to 
a Commandery of that Order. It contains an obviously 
modern version of an imposing medieval monument to an 
early Count of Provence. And this association may serve 
to recall a passage in the later history of the Foundation 
which reads strangely enough. At a certain date in the 
seventeenth century, the offices—titular or otherwise—of Prior 
and of Governor of the province appear to have been united 
in one and the same individual. What must have been the 
shock felt, then, especially at the civil and the ecclesiastical 
headquarters aforesaid, when the news ran through the city 
one morning that this doubly prominent and responsible per- 
sonage had, during the previous night, sought out and slain 
at a local hostelry (still surviving in name) a gentleman of 
Marseilles—and himself perished in the quarrel! “Awéres 
temps, autres moeurs’’: the residential buildings of the Com- 
mandery nowadays house a collection of ancient and modern 
art of unusual size and interest for a lesser provincial centre, 
however historically important. Nor is this the only musée 
in Aix, which prides itself indeed on wielding a cultural 
influence in the region. 

An ancient city tells its tale in its architecture; for the 
architecture of the past—unless falsified by ill-judged alter- 
ation or restoration—is in very truth petrified history. By 
this test, the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries—the later 
Renaissance age—were plainly a prosperous time for Aix, 
or at all events for its leading classes. Not only is many a 
fine mansion and spacious Cour d'honneur (too often in fallen 
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estate) to be found amid or adjoining the narrow network of 
thoroughfares in the higher town, with their claustral window- 
grilles; but an interesting piece of early town-planning was 
carried out at this period on the levels lying between this 
last and the Commandery. It centres in the formal Boule- 
vard known as the Cours Mirabeau,! flanked by dignified 
dwellings of aristocratic mien, fringed with trees, and fresh- 
ened by fountains. One might almost say that the Renaissance 
strikes the keynote of architectural Aix, for recognizable 
domestic work of an earlier age is strangely lacking. 
Numerous, too, are the churches, conventual and parochial, 
of this later epoch—some of them, like the former Jesuit 
church, large and handsome fabrics, but some in decay or 
even disuse. Such are those of the Pénitents bleus and the 
Pénitents gris—ancient confraternities locally dead or mori- 
bund, it would seem; although the chapel of the latter, with 
all its equipment, abides ‘curiously interesting and authentic 
in its faded old age. 

Among those still very much alive as religious centres is 
the spacious church of the Madeleine—situate in an open 
quarter of the town—wherein hangs the fifteenth-century pic- 
ture of the Annunciation aforesaid. Although the building 
appears to be of the Jarogue period, a careful scrutiny re- 
veals elements belonging to the medieval Dominican church, 
thus proving the chronological possibility of the picture hav- 
ing been presented to it, as has been suggested, by King René 
himself. This high personage can by no means be ignored 
in any account of Aix, for his romantic memory, and that of 
his Queen Jeanne, still hovers around the city. He held 
Court here in his day—almost the last hour of provencal 
independence ; his modern statue stands in its main thorough- 
fare; the ancient portraits of both of them figure in Froment’s 
“Buisson ardent” at St. Sauveur, while in the Library of the 
Town Hall is kept a Prayer Book said to have been decorated 
by his own hand—and in truth the illuminated Royal Arms 
seem to betray an amateurish touch. The catalogue of his 
titles runs thus: “par la grace de Dieu Roi de Jerusalem, 
Sicile, Aragon, Valence, Mayorque, Sardaigne et Corse, duc 
d’Anjou, Avignon et Bar, Comte de Bordeau, Provence, Pied- 
mont,” etc. A patron of the arts, he is known to have fostered 
sacred plays and pageants, and it may be noted that the musée 

* It may be recalled that the orator of the Revolution was both personally 
and politically associated with Aix. 
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contains a large, many-folding screen of some antiquity, 
painted with detailed scenes of the local Corpus Christi 
cortége, which includes—perhaps unusually—a Passion- 
group. 

To revert to the Annunciation picture, and its fabled 
“Satanism.” Reflection, following on its appearance in 
London, and the controversy ! occasioned thereby, suggested 
a definite, if somewhat tardy conclusion, which I give for 
what it may be worth. It will be recalled that the setting of 
the scene was a church-interior, and that a Satanic imagery 
was supposedly deciphered in certain plants grouped in the 
standing flower-vase, and in certain grotesque figures intro- 
duced into other accessories. This alleged language of 
flowers was, I think, effectually disposed of in the course of 
the discussion. There remain the carved figures. Incidental 
grotesques are, of course, not infrequently found in sub- 
ordinate situations even within medieval churches. But here 
an unclean ape occupies a point of unusual and unseemly 
prominence as the terminal of the lectern—itself centrally 
placed in the picture. Yet this, I conceive, with clear intent ; for 
by reason of this very position the creature is brought within 
range of the celestial light, an ou¢er ray of which is directed 
towards it. Thus visé, although not actually smitten, it loses, 
as is plainly shown, the normal colour of wood as used by the 
painter for the rest of the lectern, and assumes an ashen, 
dead, unnatural hue which cannot be without significance. 
As to the nocturnal beasts of the spandril-carvings, it should 
be noted that they are placed externally to the main scene 
and subject on the outer side of the porch—frocul recedant 
‘ Connecting these various points, I submit that sym- 
bolism was certainly intended, a symbolism, however, not 
merely orthodox, but specifically am#i-Satanic—namely, the 
routing and expulsion of the Powers of evil by the momentous 
Fiat of the Annunciation. Thus interpreted, the whole 
secondary scheme becomes intelligible and consistent, and 
accords moreover with related precedent in medieval 
iconography ;—such, e.g., as the crumbling of wayside idols 
shown in representations of the Flight into Egypt. 


W. RANDOLPH. 


* Our readers will remember Father Thurston’s exposure of the symbolism, 
falsely ascribed to the painter, in “‘A Satanistic Mare’s Nest,’’ Tue MonrTH, 
February, 1932. [Ep.] 
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MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
A CATHOLIC DRAMA. 
“‘Ceesar’s Friend.” 


Y the production, on March 26th and 27th at the West- 
minster Theatre, of CZSAR’S FRIEND by Campbell Dixon 
and Dermot Morrah, the Catholic Stage Guild amply justified its 
existence, for it introduced a play to us that has all the vitality 
and sincerity of the medieval mystery-plays with, besides, an 
actuality that can reach us to-day. Beautiful as the old religious 
plays are, they can have for our time little more than an artistic 
appeal; Catholics, indeed, may find in them a gentle aid to 
devotion, but outsiders, coming fresh to the subjects of which 
they treat, can hardly be expected to be moved by them to more 
than an intellectual appreciation. They are written in an idiom, 
and from a mental standpoint, vastly different from our own, 
Modern imitations of such plays are from many points of view 
apt to be unsatisfactory: they necessarily lack the simplicity of 
their models, and turns of phrase and of thought, once natural 
and spontaneous, become stilted and unnatural. Some semblance 
of a body is there, but it is soulless. 

Here, in CLSAR’S FRIEND, there is no attempt at any lan- 
guage but the English of to-day; good honest prose of which no 
higher praise need be given than to note how the words of ‘the 
Gospel story fit into it without jolt or jar. The thought is of 
to-day and is fully Christian, and where, so as to make a play at 
all, the authors have had to add to the sacred narrative, the addi- 
tions are made with so sure an art, so much reverence and tact, 
that they never shock, and even humour finds its place. 

The scene opens with Judas arranging for the betrayal of 
his Master, and introduces us to the crafty, hedonistic, worldly 
Caiphas, to Annas, to Joseph of Arimathea, still a member of 
the Sanhedrin, but already under the spell of Our Lord and 
protesting against the conspiracy to destroy Him. Malchus is in 
attendance on Caiphas and his almost silent presence helps to 
bring alive the story we know so well. ‘‘Gamaliel,” who is also 
there, we must accept merely as a typical representative of the 
Pharisees, for he is not the historical Gamaliel of the Acts, 
prudent, sincere and “esteemed of all the people.” It would 
be well to choose some other name for this character. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the dramatic tension of this 
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first scene. Judas is an enigma. He is shown as restraining an 
overwhelming passionate excitement, but we are given no clue 
as to the motive that is inducing him to sell his Master. 

The answer is given us in the next scene where the character 
of Judas, as conceived by these authors, is unfolded. He is sin- 
ning through pride, through worldliness, through hatred of the 
Romans. He has no understanding of Our Lord’s mission, the 
Messiah he would follow must restore an earthly kingdom, he has 
“no use” for peace. Sold to His enemies, the Messiah wili arise 
and scatter them and come into His own and he, Judas, will sit on 
His right hand. 

I have no space to follow the course of the whole play which is 
mainly concerned, so far as externals go, with the character of 
Pilate, who is introduced to us in this scene, charming, cultured, 
kindly, civilized, but profoundly pessimistic, sceptical . . . and 
a friend to Cesar. 

We see him in his home-life, resolved that justice shall be 
done, impressed by his wife’s account of the glimpse that she 
has had of Our Lord, more impressed still with the change 
wrought by Him in Mary of Magdala, who has come to plead 
for her Master. We see him, on the steps of the Preztorium, 
using all the arts of persuasion and authority so as to save Him, 
and then the bowl of water is brought and we see him washing 
his hands—for at all costs he is ‘““Czsar’s Friend.” 

We see him later in the garden of his house with, beyond the 
pillars and the cypresses, three tiny crosses against the sky, and 
we hear him telling his wife of the conversation that he had 
had with the man who is now dying on one of the crosses. He 
had asked his prisoner “‘What is truth?” but had not given Him 
time to reply, because he had feared that He might know the 
answer. 

The play ends with the heart-breaking cry that still goes 
up from the many Pilates of this world asking for a “sign”: 
and there is no sign, because there never will be one for those 
who dare not risk Cezsar’s friendship. 

It is a heart-rending play. A priest writes of it, “I liked 
it ten times better than the Passion Play at Oberammergau . 
it came home to me what a marvellous difference it makes to 
suggest things rather than to bring them before the eyes.” 

It is true: no actual representation could ever hope to bring 
the reality of the Person of Our Lord home to us as does this 
play. We feel Him to be standing in the Pretorium before His 
judges, and I can remember no moment more poignant in any 
drama than that when, with barely a word spoken, Pilate’s wife 
and Mary of Magdala draw to the open window, and we hear the 
tramp of soldiers dying away in the distance and we know that 


the Passion has begun. 
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A few words must be said about the actual performances for 
which the Catholic Stage Guild were responsible: they were 
on a level with the highest standard of special performances, 
and reflected the greatest credit on all concerned with them. 

The Pilate of D. A. Clarke-Smith was a beautiful piece of 
work and an absolutely convincing one. Francis L. Sullivan 
as Caiphas, Mary O’Farrell as Pilate’s wife, Aubrey Dexter as 
Balbus, also gave performances in which it was impossible to find 
a false note and which stood out in a caste that was almost uni- 
formly good. Robert Speaight’s Judas was not only highly mov- 
ing and deeply realized, but was, as well, an object-lesson in the 
art of make-up and in the value of pose. He stood and moved 
with feet far apart, at the identical angle given to the Apostles 
in the old pictures; this gave him the authentic, wind-swept 
air of a thousand renaissance statues. 

The production by Robert Atkins was sympathetic and 
imaginative and, in so far as he was responsible for the spoken 
word, to my mind—faultless. There was no false emphasis or 
shadow of sensationalism or sentimentality. Personally, I should 
have wished for an invisible crowd, but if that did not meet with 
the authors’ wishes, I would have had it, at least, treated less 
realistically. It takes ‘‘La Compagnie des Quinze”’ to suggest 
a multitude by a handful of people, and they do it by eschewing 
realism. I should have liked a low rhythmic murmur with once 
or twice, in unison, clean-cut and ringing, “Crucify Him, Crucify 
Him!” and at last the apostasy of the whole nation: “We have 
no King but Cesar.” As it was, well as the crowd writhed 
and cried out, I never believed that they were the Jews, and I 
found them a little distracting ; perhaps in another, more leisured 
production, there may be some more suggestive treatment. 

For there must be another production: many more pro- 
ductions. The Catholic Stage Guild have done more than their 
share in discovering this play and in straining their financial 
resources to produce it worthily (it is impossible here to dilate 

on the real beauty of the scenery of the two last acts) and it 
is now up to the Catholic public to do its part. We have cried 
out for years for a Catholic play, now we have one, let us go in 
force to see it when it is put on again, and let us support the 
Catholic Stage Guild so that they may be enabled to go on pro- 
ducing such plays. 
M. MACKENZIE. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF MENTAL PRAYER. 


HE recent publication of the section of Father Augustine 
Baker’s famous “Sancta Sophia” devoted to Prayer, where- 
by the late Dom Benedict Weld-Blundell, O.S.B., has aimed at 
rendering profitable for modern generations the teaching of that 
old Master, suggests some reflections upon the psychology of 
prayer, a matter on which the ancients occasionally went astray 
for want of scientific training and experience. The book itself, 
called “Prayer and Holiness’ (Magnani & Son: 3s. 6d.), should 
be welcome to the many admirers of the venerable Benedictine. 
It certainly succeeds in giving a true presentation, in very brief 
compass, of his doctrine. We should have been glad to have had 
a few critical annotations. Whether Dom Benedict had intended 
to supply anything of the kind, we are not informed, but it 
occurs to us, on reading the book as it stands, that the author of 
such an abridgement must have not unfrequently been pulled 
up by apparent contradictions, inconsistencies and dubious state- 
ments in his text. We may be permitted here to point out some 
of these. They are matters which, we think, must often create 
difficulty to any careful reader of Father Baker’s work. 

First of all, among gravely dubious statements, we would 
mention the author’s definitions of mental prayer and progress 
therein. Father Weld-Blundell expresses the first accurately 
in these terms: 


By prayer, in this place, is not meant petition, which, 
according to the doctrine of the Schools, is exercised prin- 
cipally by the understanding, being a manifestation of what 
the person desires from God. Prayer [in the present work] 
means the offering and giving to God whatever He may 
justly require of us, as duty, love, obedience, and so forth. 
[It] is principally, indeed almost exclusively, exercised by 
the affective part of the soul. 


It is surely not quite accurate, as a mere piece of psychology, 
to say that prayer of petition is exercised principally by the 
understanding: and we very much question whether there is 
anything like a “doctrine of the Schools” to that effect. Surely, 
the will and the desires (i.e., the affective part of the soul) are 
powerfully engaged in all true prayer of petition. Petition is 
one of the most indispensable of all prayer-attitudes. It is 
quite as fundamental and necessary a means of uniting the 
creature with its Creator as aspiration or adoration. The prayer 
of our Saviour, in the Garden and at other times, was prayer of 
petition. The Psalms are full of it: the Liturgy is full of 
it. The prayer of oblation or aspiration nearly always contains 
petition, implicitly or explicitly; just as right petition contains 
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aspiration. Da guod jubes, et jube quod vis. The attempted sever- 
ance and antithesis of the two attitudes seems to us as unsound 
psychologically as it is certainly untraditional. 

Nor do we feel at all certain that the definition of progress 
in prayer given in this work will bear critical examination. Dom 
Benedict may again be taken as a faithful interpreter of Father 
Baker. He writes: 


In what does progress consist? If we consider the pro- 
gress subjectively, it means that whereas the prayer at first 
is in the lower faculties of the soul, the imagination and 
sensible affections, as progress is made, the soul’s activity 
passes more and more into the speculative intellect in some 
degree, but principally into the will. Objectively, the pro- 
gress consists in a diminution of particular mental images till 
the soul rejects all images presented to the intellect, ex- 
cept the general notion of God as represented by Faith; and 
the will, now grown strong and free, lifts itself up towards 
that obscure representation of God presented by the intellect, 
and adheres to Him with all its strength and affection. The 
Fathers of the desert regarded this imageless prayer as the 
perfection of prayer; and they called it pure prayer because 
purified from images. This term was adopted by St. Bene- 
dict, and he required his monks to spend a portion of time 
daily in pure prayer: thus setting them the highest standard 
of prayer—a level to which he could hardly expect all to 
attain, but to which he desired all to aspire. 


This is a very beautiful and striking passage; but we submit 
it is not what it purports to be,—a definition or description of 
progress in mental prayer. It is a good enough description of 
one type of perfect prayer. But perfection and progress are 
distinct idéas. If there is no progress without the develop- 
ment here described, then the great majority of mankind would 
appear to be debarred from progressing in the interior life. As, 
according to the author, all advance in virtue depends upon 
progress in prayer, the inference would seem to be that none 
but contemplatives and mystics (in the narrowest sense) can 
make any headway at all in spirituality. 

It is hardly correct to say that prayer begins by being pre- 
dominantly an affair of the imagination and the lower faculties, 
and ends by becoming an operation of the intellect and the 
will. Unless from the very beginning it is in the rational mind 
and will, it is not prayer at all. The imagination and the interior 
senses can never be more than the instruments of prayer, as the 
tongue and the lips may be. Their co-operation helps to con- 
centrate the whole man upon the work of prayer. Their par- 
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ticular contribution to the total effect should never be sought 
after, or rested in, for its own sake; all spiritual writers are 
at one on that point. When the psychological orchestration (as 
it were) is complete and perfect, attention is more entirely con- 
centrated on the operation of the highest faculties, the intellect 
and will: but it is by no means always true that the work of the 
imagination is suppressed. On the contrary, it may often be 
actually intensified, as in the case of great visionary saints like 
St. Gertrude or St. Alphonsus Rodriguez. The highest prayer 
need not take the form of a solo by the will amid the silence of 
all the other faculties. The very spiritual energy developed 
by highly concentrated and recollected prayer will often have 
a strong reverberation in the organism and in the psychical 
faculties that have an organic basis. 

We cannot, therefore, accept Father Baker's analysis as being 
anything like an adequate account of progress in mental prayer 
in general. He seems to us to generalize from too narrow a 
foundation. We admit willingly that his principles and the 
practical directions deduced from them may be applicable to 
certain cases. He himself, as we know, was writing chiefly for 
religious ladies of his own Order. But more than once he seems 
to forget the somewhat limited audience for whose instruction 
he is writing. It is when he launches into more general theories 
and criticisms that he seems to lose his sureness of touch. 

Father Baker had, it would appear, a very poor opinion of 
the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius. We should imagine that 
his direct acquaintance with them was but slight. He seems 
to have had a kind of instinctive repugnance to meditation, or 
discursive prayer, and nothing but contempt for ‘‘methods” of 
prayer in general. (His own teaching, of course, amounts to 
neither more nor less than another method; but like so many 
mystics, he seems unaware of the fact.) His prejudice against 
the Spiritual Exercises leads him to state, quite erroneously, that 
the Servant of God, Father Balthasar Alvarez, S.J., had derived 
little spiritual profit from fifteen years’ diligent practice of medi- 
tation “and the spiritual Exercises peculiar to the Society of 
which he was a member.” Again, in the tenth chapter of the 
present work, entitled ‘“‘How to Exercise Meditation,” we read 
as follows: 


I will first point out what should be avoided, and next 
what should be observed. For enclosed Religious and all 
others aspiring to contemplation, I should scarcely recom- 
mend any prescribed or fixed method of meditation, still 
less such precise methods as the following one, which is 
recommended by some modern authors: that the soul should 
place herself in the Divine Presence; that she should make 
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an act of contrition; that she should select the points of 
meditation ; that she should consider them in a certain order, 
and frame representations of the persons, times, places, pos- 
tures, and so forth; thence, she should draw motives for 
good affections; next, she should make suitable petitions ; 
then should follow good purposes; afterwards there should 
follow thanksgiving—finally, she should examine how she 
made her meditation, so as to render an account to her 
spiritual director! 


Anyone acquainted with the Exercises of St. Ignatius will 
recognize the original of this somewhat undignified and scarcely 
accurate parody. We do not quote it except as illustrating the 
temperamental impatience of the author with systems that happen 
to clash with his own. He says in effect that no one aspiring 
to contemplation should have anything to do with these methods. 
They will always, and inevitably, hamper the soul’s progress to- 
wards contemplation. The answer is, of course, that every- 
thing will depend on the more or less intelligent application 
of the methods. Eminent contemplatives, like St. Charles Bor- 
romeo and ,St. Francis de Sales have been among the most 
enthusiastic admirers of St. Ignatius’s work. They, at least, 
can hardly have found the methods of the Exercises an obstacle 
to contemplation. 

We do inot deny that the methods of the Exercises may, 
like other good things, be abused, or, what comes to the same 
thing, used pedantically and superstitiously. Neither are we 
contending at present that these methods are equally suitable for 
all classes of souls or for every type of life. Weare merely con- 
cerned here to protest against what we can only call the out- 
rageous suggestion that all who aspire to contemplation need 
to be expressly warned against the practice of these methods. 

But, when all is said, the chief value of Father Baker’s work 
lies not in its criticism of other systems and doctrines, but in 
what Dom Benedict well describes as the “spirit and power” 
with which it invites the soul to union with God and the pursuit 
of holiness. Every reader of the work must have experienced 
that power, and the present abridgement ought to do a useful 
service by communicating it to a wider circle of readers. 

J. BOLLAND. 





EDITORIAL NOTE 

To secure their return if not accepted, contributions submitted to the 
Editor must be accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. Articles so 
submitted should be concerned with matters of general interest, and be 
the fruit of expert knowledge or original research; nor should they ordin- 
arily exceed 3,200 words (between 8 and 9 pages). As a general rule, sub- 
jects dealing with the exposition of theology and ethics are reserved for 
the staff. 
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II. OUR CONTEMPORARIES 
THE GNAT AND THE CAMEL 


We consider it our chief duty, however, to call attention to the 
fact that, perilous to the best interests of society as the anti- 
Semitic outburst in Germany undoubtedly is, far greater and more 
destructive and even bloody outrages have been and still are 
directed against Catholics and their human rights of personal free- 
dom, and against the rights and liberties and property of their 
Church, in such countries as Mexico and Spain and Russia—yet 
no effective or adequate public protests against such outrages have 
been made, either by the American Catholic laity, or by their Pro- 
testant and Jewish fellow-citizens, or the various non-partisan 
liberal organizations for defending and upholding human rights. 
A world-wide revolution against Christianity and its culture is 
proceeding. That revolution in Russia attacks all forms of re- 
ligion, and spreads its attack to other lands. And nothing ade- 
quate is being done about it, even in mere protest; even in ex- 
pressions of human sympathy for the millions of hapless victims 
of the atheistic cliques which have seized power in Mexico, Spain 
and Russia.—Tue Epitor in The Commonweal, April 5, 1933. 


GERMAN JEWS AND MEXICAN CATHOLICS 


Now here is a fair question. A persecution—of Catholics, of 
course,—has been going on for some years in Mexico, and in 
savagery and concentrated hate it vastly exceeds anything that has 
been reported out of Germany. When did anyone ever hear about 
this Interfaith Committee issuing a protest about that? If Hitler 
and his followers really mean that they intend to stamp the Jewish 
religion out of Germany, then the same is true, in a much greater 
degree, of the Catholic religion in Mexico. Churches by the dozen 
have been stolen and defiled ; Catholic schools confiscated ; many 
Bishops have been exiled, including the representative of the Pope 
himself; priests hunted, tortured, and murdered; Sisters chased 
through the streets; lay men and women, just because they were 
Catholics, have lost their property, and in hundreds of cases their 
very lives; little children have been beaten up when they bravely 
proclaimed their love for the clergy. Is it not about time that 
some attention was paid to that also? 

When we Catholics ask the State Department to take some 
cognizance of these facts, citing the very precedents the Jews are 
citing now, we are told that it was no affair of this country, that 
it was a matter of domestic concern for Mexico alone.—THE 
Epitor in America, April 1, 1933. 
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TRADE BEFORE CHRISTIANITY 


Although our frankness may shock many readers, we confess 
that the recent case of the six British engineers has not stirred 
us so deeply as it has stirred our confréres of the secular press. 
Indeed, the great publicity given to that case has humiliated us in 
our Christian conscience and our patriotic sense. Throughout a 
whole decade, our efforts to arouse liberty-loving and once re- 
ligious England to a practical indignation against the tyranny of 
an atheist Power have won only partial and tepid successes ; but, 
as soon as half a dozen Britons, who have long been serving the 
Moscow despots on a salary basis, are given a taste of the despotism 
in their own persons, our country rings with protests and the 
whole population sits up till midnight to know the result of the 
trial. We repeat that there is humiliation here for Christian men. 
Not mere thousands, but millions of harmless, God-fearing Rus- 
sians and non-Russians have perished, since the nineteen-twenties 
began, as victims of Red Moscow’s firing-squads or of her foul 
gaols and frozen prison-camps ; yet only a few of the British people 
have roused themselves against this most terrible of all known 
persecutions, while other Britons have even defended the per- 
secutors and handled their tainted money.—TuHE Epitor in The 
Tablet, April 22, 1933. 


SOCIAL JUSTICE 


First of all, let it be clear that we are not opposed to Com- 
munism because we are satisfied with modern Capitalism. Rather 
are we between the devil and the deep blue sea. We have no love 
for modern Capitalism. We demand economic independence for 
all, and we say that economic independence cannot be severed from 
ownership. We demand a better standard of living for our de- 
pressed classes, better wages and partnership in the industries 
themselves, better houses, better provision for all their needs. We 
demand the complete subjection of the industrial and economic 
orders to the social needs of men. We demand the abolition of 
the idea that a man’s standard of living should be settled by what 
industry can pay, and on an excessively competitive basis at that. 
We demand that this false notion be replaced by the Christian 
notions, that a man’s material condition be in accordance with his 
dignity as a man and a father, with his worth as a being whom 
God loves and for whom God died.—Dr. GRIMLEy, quoted in 
The Universe, April 21, 1933. 


UNION IS STRENGTH 


If we want to prevent our country from lapsing into paganism 
we must be active and well organized. We must wake up from 
the present position and begin to think as the Apostles thought : 
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they were not content to practise their religion quietly. If we are 
content to be inactive, the same thing will happen to us as has 
happened in Spain and Mexico. I am prepared to learn that there 
were crowds of pious Catholics there,—looked after by good 
priests, who went regularly to their duties,—at the time when the 
revolutions took place. I have no desire to have the same sort 
of things happen in this country as has happened in those 
countries. And if that is not to happen we must be keenly and 
actively interested in social questions. It is no use saying that 
all will come right in the end and that we shall muddle through. 
Thank God, we know that God’s cause will triumph, and that the 
Cross will win; but the point is: Are we going to share in that 
triumph? If we are to do that, we must be far better organized 
than at present. . .—THE ARCHBISHOP OF BIRMINGHAM, quoted in 
The Universe, April 21, 1933. 


RELIGION AND POLITICS 


It will be remembered that when Mr. Roosevelt took office he 
added to the prescribed oath the significant words, ‘‘so help me 
God.’’ His cable to the Prime Minister [of England] to confer 
with him showed the same spirit. ‘‘I am sure,’’ he wired, ‘‘that 
in a week-end we can do more for God than has been done for a 
long time.’’ The idea that the settlement of War Debts and other 
international questions is a matter that concerns God has not been 
prominent in the discussions which have hitherto taken place. The 
impression has been conveyed that these matters demanded settle- 
ment, merely because our failure to reach an understanding con- 
cerning them would plunge us into further chaos and misery.— 
Tue Epitror in The Catholic Times, April 21, 1933. 


RELIGION AND ECONOMICS 


None of the economists, be they conservative, like Sir Arthur 
Salter and Sir Josiah Stamp, or more advanced, like Mr. G. D. H. 
Cole, make any reference to religion : the idea never seems to have 
occurred to them that religion would have anything to say on the 
problem or could make any contribution to its solution. They 
make no reference to any statement or attitude of any religious 
authority. Such silence is what one might expect from an intel- 
lectual environment that had long been dominated by the Protes- 
tant conception of religion as matter for the individual conscience 
only. The rejection of a public external authority in religion and 
morals led to that individualistic liberalism which divorces 
economics from ethics. That system of thought is dominant in 
non-Catholic circles still, and Catholics whose intellectual con- 
tacts are largely non-Catholic become easily infected with it.— 
Rev. M. J. Brown in Irish Ecclesiastical Record, April, 1933. 

















REVIEWS 


I—THE RITUAL OF THE SACRAMENT OF 
PENANCE! 


HE age of books in folio has passed away for ever, and few 
of us are tempted to regret their disappearance. But, after 
all, the folio lent a certain dignity to the literary material which 
was so impressively enshrined. One was in no danger of mis- 
taking it for a work of fiction or a political manifesto. If the 
unpretending paper-covered volume which Father Josef A. 
Jungmann, S.J., has compressed into less than 350 octavo pages 
had appeared in the days of Morinus or Marténe, it would 
probably have been given to the world in very different guise. 
Beyond question this book is worthy to take its place upon the 
shelves beside the great treatises just referred to, even though 
it should look like a modern speed-boat among a squadron of old 
three-deckers. The amount of patient research of which the 
tractate gives proof is truly astonishing, and so far as regards the 
subject matter dealt with, Morinus and Marténe must retire into 
the background. They are now eclipsed and in certain respects 
superseded. Of course it has to be remembered that while the 
pioneers of liturgical research in former days had first to find 
their texts, often in uncatalogued libraries, and then laboriously 
to copy them, the modern investigator has his materials ready 
at hand, printed, dated and for the most part weil indexed. 
Progress in consequence is immensely more rapid, and the task 
of grouping and generalizing is made relatively easy. On the 
other hand, the cost of printing, the consequent need of 
economizing space, and the haste generated by the fear of being 
anticipated by other workers in the same line of research, lead 
to undue compression. Father Jungmann, if he had been able 
to produce his treatise in folio, would certainly have given us 
longer extracts. Instead of providing a reference, he would 
have printed the document entire, much to the relief of the 
student ; for it is only a compliment to the author’s industry to 
say that to verify the bulk of his references would not be 
feasible in any private library, unless it were one quite unusually 
specialized. 
To review in any proper sense such a book as this is impossible 
in limited space. The field which Father Jungmann has chosen 


® Die lateinischen Bussriten in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung. By Dr. 
Josef A. Jungmann, S.J. Professor at the University of Innsbruck. Inns- 
bruck: Verlag Felician Rauch. Pp. xii- 338- Price, 10 marks. 1932. 
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for investigation is one which most liturgists have fought shy 
of, precisely on the ground of its complexity. It is pointed out 
very truly in the preface of this volume that just as the essence 
of Matrimony consists in a contract which may find external 
expression according to local custom in an almost endless variety 
of observances, so -the essence of the Sacrament of Penance 
consists in the delivery of a judgment, the purport of which is 
capable of being conveyed by words or acts differing widely 
from one another. Treating the Roman practice historically 
from as early a date as the scattered indications allow, our author 
distinguishes three stages—the admission to penance, the aids 
offered during penance, and the final reconciliation or absolution. 
It is to the second of these stages that he first directs attention, 
because, though it subsequently slips out of view, we can trace 
it further back than either of the others. A survival of it still 
remains in the “oratio super populum’”’ peculiar to the ferial 
Mass in Lent; and this, we are told, was originally, in the fifth 
century, a prayer over the penitents. It was at that date, in 
Father Jungmann’s view, preceded by a daily exhortation to 
persevere in penance and by an imposition of hands on each 
penitent in turn, but it occupied the same position in the ritual 
of the Mass, 7.e., after the Postcommunion, as it holds at present. 
The available data are perhaps too slight to render these con- 
clusions certain, but the author makes out a very good case. For 
the admission of public sinners to penance at the beginning of 
Lent and for their reconciliation on Maundy Thursday we have 
much fuller materials, but these are relatively late. Father 
Jungmann discusses all very patiently and seems to have over- 
looked nothing which the diligence of liturgists and canonists 
in these latter years has so copiously brought to light. Another 
principal section of the volume is taken up with the divergent 
practice of Spain and Gaul; and upon this follows a discussion 
of the blendings and confusions of the Carolingian period, in 
which, while the documentary evidence becomes much more 
abundant, our perplexities regarding any dominant standard 
of procedure are only multiplied. Father Jungmann has, we 
think, introduced as much order into this chaos as is ever likely 
to be possible, and he has carefully dealt with the changes which 
eventually brought about the simplification of the ritual, so that, 
in the end, apart from abnormal conditions, absolution followed 
immediately upon confession. But there were a number of ele- 
ments which entered into this evolution, and we can only con- 
gratulate the author very heartily on the thoroughness of his 
survey and on the light he has thrown upon many dark places 


in this complicated history. 
H.T. 
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2—ANGLICANA? 


I N writing of the history of the Church of England there is an 
elementary distinction often lost sight of by foreign historians 
and, naturally enough, deliberately ignored by Anglicans, yet 
one so fundamental as to make its recognition absolutely neces- 
sary if true history is to be written—the distinction namely be- 
tween the Church of England and the Church iw England. There 
was a time, before the Reformation, when there was no room for 
such a distinction, when the Catholic Church existing in England 
was the Church of the vast majority of its inhabitants and had 
no rival, when therefore it could bear without any fear of con- 
fusion the local designation, “Church of England.” That time 
disappeared with the apostasy of the nation under Elizabeth, 
and with the establishment of a lay organization, provided with 
neither orders nor jurisdiction, but endowed with the possessions 
and usurping the title of the ancient Church of the land. Hence- 
forward, it became impossible to claim that old title as dis- 
tinctive of the persecuted remnants of Catholicity, simply be- 
cause of the existence of a soi-disant “Church of England” which 
gradually became the Church to which the people as a whole 
belonged. Accordingly, not until Catholicism becomes once more 
the predominant religion in this country shall we be able to 
call the Catholic Church here simply the “Church of England.” 
This distinction, so obvious to British Catholics, is not always 
observed by foreign historians. Thus Abbé Georges Coolen be- 
gins the first of his excellent little books, mentioned below, by 
narrating the circumstances of the Schism under Henry VIII, 
of Cranmer’s attempt to Lutheranize that Schism under Edward 
V1 and of Mary’s complete healing of the breach with the 
Church—all of which would be quite in place if presented as a 
preliminary sketch of the conditions which made the establish- 
ment of the Elizabethan organization possible, but which have 
no part in the history of Anglicanism proper. The title of his 
book, therefore, strictly applies only to about the latter two- 
thirds of the whole. This is, of course, not to say that the Abbé 
is ignorant of the complete change effected under Elizabeth, when 
the present heretical body was given the place and pretended 
to carry on the functions of the previous ecclesiastical regime. 
Yet expressions like “‘l’Eglise, devenue elle-méme protestante” 
(Vol. I, p. 68), and “Séparée de Rome . . . elle est devenue 
une Eglise nationale” (Vol. II, p. 75), imply the disappearance 

' Histoire de VEglise d’Angleterre. Pp. 200. Price, 12.00 fr. L’Angli- 
canisme d’Aujourd’hui. Pp. 203. Price, 12.00 fr. Both by Abbé Georges 
Coolen. Paris: Bloud et Gay. Anglican Orders (Latin and English texts 
of Pope Leo’s Bull and the Anglican Reply). London: S.P.C.K. Pp. 67, §9. 


Price, 2s.6d. n. each. Newman's Apologia. Introduction by Wilfrid Ward. 
London: Oxford University Press. Pp. xxx. 528. Price, 7s. 6d. 
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of the old Church through her change into something altogether 
new. But the Catholic Church in England was vot changed into 
some other: it was persecuted and outlawed, and all but des- 
troyed: it survived, was revived and flourishes again through 
God’s mercy, the identical Body that Elizabeth strove in vain 
to abolish. Apart from minor inaccuracies of this sort the Abbé’s 
account of the varied fortunes of the Anglican Church, the fruit 
of wide and prolonged study, and a thorough acquaintance with 
the native Catholic view, shows a just appreciation of its lack 
of canonical standing and its entire subservience to the civil 
power. He traces in his first volume the ups and downs of the 
different Sects that it comprises; the triumph and defeat of 
Puritanism; the growth of Dissent; the attempts in the Oxford 
Movement to regain some semblance of continuity with the true 
Church; only touching on the history of the latter—persecution, 
tolerance, emancipation—as it illustrates some phase of Angli- 
canism. The first volume ends with the defeat of Prayer Book 
revision, and in the second, after a full description of the in- 
ternal economy of Anglicanism, its convocations and its con- 
ferences, and its various activities at home and abroad, the author 
devotes himself to a discussion of the various attempts at union 
with other bodies of Christians, also at home and abroad, which 
have been a marked characteristic of the Establishment in our 
day. Herein, the Abbé lacks nothing in insight and plain- 
speaking, exposing the motives which have led some of the Ortho- 
dox to recognize Anglican Orders, and the recourse to ambiguities 
indulged in by both sides. He is thoroughly up to date and 
thoroughly sound, and his book gives a valuable resumé of the 
chief steps in the general rapprochement. We trust the Abbé’s 
books will be widely read abroad, for they will serve as a means 
of enlightenment to many. 

With commendable enterprise the S.P.C.K. has published the 
Bull condemning the orders of Anglicanism as radically null 
and void: and the Defence issued six months later by the Pro- 
testant Archbishops. Both documents appear in Latin and Eng- 
lish. The matter is of historical interest only, as Pope Leo’s 
“irreformable” decision has for Catholics raised the question 
out of the sphere of speculation and uncertainty, but it is well 
to have the famous pronouncement thus forcibly contrasted with 
the ineffective Reply. Students would have been still better 
served if the S.P.C.K. had also issued the courteous ‘“Vindica- 
tion’’ which the Catholic Hierarchy here published shortly after- 
wards, for thus the completeness of ‘“‘Rome’s” case would have 
been manifest. The recent republication of “Apostolicae Cure” 
by the C.T.S. which has an explanatory Preface taking account 
of the subsequent course of the controversy gives Catholics all 
they need to know. 
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Newman’s famous “Apologia Pro Vita Sua” has long been a 
literary and religious classic, but not until 1913 was it edited as a 
classic should be, with all the apparatus necessary for under- 
standing the circumstances of its origin and the degree of its 
modifications. This edition long out of print has been reissued 
just when it will be found most useful. In it the student has 
before him Kingsley’s original libel, the resulting corre- 
spondence which Newman published, the long vindication of 
himself wherein Kingsley, with incredible rashness, tried to sub- 
stantiate his libel, and which Newman so wittily and mercilessly 
analysed in the two first parts of the “Apologia,” and finally that 
matchless document itself, showing all the variants between the 
1864 and the 1865 editions. Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s Introduction 
which helps so much to the understanding of Newman's character 
is here reprinted. J.K. 


3—THE TRIUMPH OF THE CROSS! 


T would have left an hiatus valde deflendus if Archbishop 

Goodier had not, in the present work, filled in the interval 
between his recent study of the Public Life of Our Lord and 
his previous account of the Risen Life. Those who have gained 
a fuller insight into the mind and character of God-made-man 
from his deep and reverent sifting of the material preserved by 
the Evangelists, from his reading the lines and between the lines 
of the inexhaustible Gospel record, would have felt themselves 
deprived of the very crown of the work if the present volume 
had been withheld from them. The Archbishop’s endeavour 
throughout has been to exhibit the human qualities which dis- 
tinguished Our Lord from the men around Him, and, as nothing 
so manifests the worth of human character as its reaction to 
adversity, clearly it is the episode of the Passion and Death of 
Christ that affords the best field for his method. 

That method is now well known. The Archbishop dispenses 
with any apparatus of critical learning, whether to establish the 
text, or this or that topographical or historical detail. Such 
things are foreign to his aim, for he knows the Scriptures are 
inspired and are true, and that, if we search carefully enough, we 
shall find that the Divine Author is His own best commentator. 
With a mind, therefore, stored with the writings of the Prophets 
and alive to every suggestion given by the Evangelists them- 
selves, the Archbishop takes the sacred narrative of these last 
few days, and makes it yield every fraction of its contents. What 
may have been present in the mind of Christ and of those around 
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Him at each particular point of the history is made actually 
present by apt quotation in the mind of the reader. Every 
previous revelation of character is collected and applied to make 
the present more vivid. The rare consistency, both in our 
Saviour’s redemptive efforts and in the reactions caused amongst 
His contemporaries is thus admirably illustrated. And the pic- 
ture grows in vividness and intensity as the material shadows 
darken. Our Lord is seen as a crowning example of what 
St. Paul described as “strength made perfect in infirmity.”” He 
is Victim and Victor simultaneously: never so dominant as when 
seemingly at the entire mercy of His enemies. And so the 
Passion remains a tragedy indeed, but only to Christ’s opponents 
—the Devil whose power was for ever broken: the Jews who 
became the Rejected instead of the Chosen. All through the 
narrative we hear the note of triumph preluding the victory 
of the Cross. Christians will rise re-invigorated and hopeful 
from the perusal of this beautiful and consoling book, wherein 
by his own penetrating analysis and by his use of “‘colometric’”’ 
spacing of more significant passages, the author enables us to 
savour them more thoroughly. 

There still remains the ‘Gospel of the Infancy’’—will not 
the most Reverend author round off his magnum opus by in- 
cluding that? 


4—WHY I AM A CATHOLIC} 


FEW years ago Dr. W. E. Orchard, the famous Congre- 

gational minister of King’s Weigh Chapel, was telling us 
in a certain composite volume, “Why I am not a Catholic.” 
Now, in a much larger and much more interesting book, “From 
Faith to Faith,’ he tells us why and how he has since become 
one. It is a book which his position as a leader in _Noncon- 
formity compelled him to write, at whatever cost to his natural 
desire to keep hidden ‘The Secret of the King,” for those 
he has ceased to lead are entitled in justice to know just where 
he did not lead them aright, and thus to have the chance, which 
he himself has taken, of re-directing their steps. He would 
probably not put it so himself, for the title he gives to his 
“Autobiography of Religious Development” suggests that Rome, 
though he knew it not, was his goal from the first, that he early 
possessed in germ what has latterly flowered and fruited by 
entrance into the Church. It may be so, objectively. It is possible 
to arrive at true theological Faith on inadequate motives, as 
when a Protestant accepts God’s revelation from the Bible, with- 
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out reflecting on the more ultimate basis, the living Church that 
must guarantee the Bible. Anyhow, what marks this record, 
from the first “conversion” to the last, is the author’s sincere 
love of truth and of Our Lord as God. It was this open-minded 
search for spiritual reality that led him, amidst the welter of 
opinion in the least dogmatic of the sects, to acquire principle 
after principle, to ‘discover’? the sacramental character of the 
New Dispensation, and the need of institutional Christianity and, 
finally, to realize that these essentials were nowhere verified 
except in Rome. It is salutary for us Catholics to reflect that 
what delayed that verification in the case of this earnest and 
single-minded inquirer was the historical aspect of Catholicism, 
in the past and at present. As is so often the deplorable fact, 
it was the unworthiness of professing Catholics that hid the 
lineaments of the Bride of Christ. We may remember that 
the early Tractarians a hundred years ago were in the grip of the 
same great Protestant tradition, which Newman afterwards so 
scathingly analysed and exposed, but which drew its sustenance 
from the historic crimes and follies of Catholics. We of the 
Faith, who know the care and exactitude with which the whole 
body of revelation and the entire moral law are safeguarded in 
the Church, will learn with astonishment that good men outside 
still look upon her as “‘corrupt,’’ as un-Christlike, as arrogant, 
as tyrannical, as destructive of liberty, civil and religious, as 
forming a barrier between the soul and God. These false views 
arise, of course, from ignorance of the truth, but this ignorance 
is fostered, or at least not dispelled, by the deplorable failure. 
of so many of the faithful to exhibit Faith in practice. 

Dr. Orchard’s “apologia” will not convince those whom he 
has left behind in Nonconformity. If it did they would be 
standing at his side. But it may induce some of them to recon- 
sider their premises, and to realize that none of the sects nor a 
federation of them all reproduces in essential particulars the 
sketch of His Church which Christ has left in the Gospels. 
Those of them who no longer look to the Gospels for guidance—a 
surprising number—must be left to discover the futility of 
Modernism for themselves. One of these latter, reviewing the 
book in the Morning Post, has so little grasped its lesson that he 
imagines that Dr. Orchard’s “next stage” will be the Modern- 
ism, which he had so emphatically found wanting. As for Catho- 
lics they will learn with profit from these lucid pages that it is 
not theoretical but practical Christianity that will win the modern 
world. The faithful must at all costs, as the Popes have long 
been urging them to, attack the social injustice that prevents so 
many in a world of plenty from finding a human livelihood and 
reserves the amenities of civilization for so few. The Church 
will not reconquer a world, lapsed into a worse than Roman 
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Paganism—for that was religious—except by the weapons of un- 
worldliness, whereby She originally conquered Rome. We trust 
that Dr. Orchard’s energies, no longer employed in the search 


for Truth, will find full scope in proclaiming it. 
J.K. 


5—MGR. MANN ON BONIFACE VIII? 


E have reason to congratulate ourselves that Mgr. Mann 

before his lamented death was able to complete his study 
of the much controverted pontificate of Boniface VIII. Some 
such historical survey of the period in English was badly needed. 
Though Cardinal Wiseman many years ago published in the 
Dublin Review a vindication of the Pope’s uncompromising 
assertion of the papal claims, still the Cardinal was certainly 
on that occasion too much of a panegyrist, and he had no access 
to many sources of information which have since become avail- 
able. Neither can it be said that Abbot Tosti’s biography (1846), 
though translated into English in an American edition as recently 
as 1911, furnishes a reliable account of the times or meets the 
needs of modern criticism. No doubt the private life of Boniface 
is veiled in much obscurity. It will, of course, never be possible 
to refute in detail the vile charges made against him by un- 
scrupulous calumniators whose object was purely political. But 
that is simply because for many of the accusations reliable 
evidence is lacking either favourable or unfavourable. As nearly 
all modern authorities admit, the indictment stands self- 
condemned by its own extravagance. A bogus prophecy fabri- 
cated after his death said of Boniface: “He shall creep in as a 
fox, he shall reign like a lion, he shall die like a dog.”” Mgr. 
Mann has successfully demonstrated that there was nothing 
treacherous or irregular about the election of Benedict Gaetani 
to his high office. He was an outstanding figure amongst the 
Cardinals and after the pitiable vacillations of his predecessor 
a strong ruler was needed. On the other hand, even Dante, 
the declared adversary of Boniface, could find nothing ignoble 
in his conduct at Anagni, and though the old man’s nerve was 
shattered by what he there endured so that he was never again 
quite himself, the story that he died like a dog a few weeks after- 
wards is disproved by all the reliable evidence we possess. Mgr. 
Mann’s narrative leaves perhaps a more favourable impression 
of the general results of the pontificate than is borne out by 
the judgment of some other Catholic historians. Professor H. 
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Finke, with good and sufficient reason as it seems to us, inclines 
to the view that almost every one of the pontiff’s political enter- 
prises was marred by want of tact and attended with ill-success. 
The times were out of joint, and Boniface unfortunately was not 
the man who knew how to set them right and in particular how 
to yield gracefully when his projects miscarried. He failed 
in his attempt to mediate between Venice and Genoa in 1295. 
He was compelled unwillingly to recognize the union of Sicily and 
Aragon in 1303. He took the wrong side in the disturbances in 
Tuscany. He drew down upon himself the enmity of the 
Colonnas in Rome. He met with firm resistance in his efforts 
to exclude Wenceslaus II of Bohemia from acquiring a suzer- 
ainty over Hungary and Poland. His efforts to induce Edward 
I to recognize the independence of Scotland were equally vain, 
and his unavailing struggle with Philip IV of France may be 
said to mark the first step in the decline of the political 
ascendancy of the medieval papacy. Let us duly add that Mgr. 
Mann’s excellent account of the first holy year of Jubilee will 
be read with interest in view of the Holy Father’s decision to 
sanction an extraordinary celebration in the present year. As 
in previous volumes, much care has been spent by the author 
upon the indication of sources and in providing a reasonably 
full bibliography, though we are beginning to realize that the 
interval which has elapsed since his death has rendered these 
aids to the student a little less up-to-date than they might other- 
wise have been. One book which we have failed to find men- 
tioned, though perhaps the fault may be due to an insufficient 
search on our own part, is the early but important work of 
Cardinal Hergenréther’s which was translated by the late Mr. 
Charles Devas under the title of “Catholic Church and Christian 
State.’’ It deals at considerable length with the /nam Sanctam 
and other Bulls of Pope Boniface which have provoked so much 
hostile criticism. Finally, we must not omit to say the volume 
before us also includes a sufficient account of the brief pontificate 


of Boniface’s successor, Blessed Benedict XI. 
H.T. 





SHORT NOTICES 
Mora. THEOLOGY. 


THIRD edition has been issued of Father Cappello’s treatise 
on De Matrimonio (Marietti : 35 1.). The author has amplified 
his former editions by nearly 100 pages, and has added an ap- 
pendix on the Italian Marriage Law. The student, who is ac- 
quainted with the very ample treatment of the subject, from both 
the moral and the canonical point of view, will take great interest 
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in the matter of the first appendix, in which the author treats of 
the Marriage Law in the Oriental Churches, Uniate and Orthodox. 
This also has been slightly amplified in this new edition. 

The laudable desire to bring Papal Encyclicals within reach of 
as many as possible has led to their being produced in the shape 
of cheap pamphlets, without the external format which their 
dignity demanded, or the explanatory apparatus necessary for their 
complete understanding. Yet the educated, who can best profit 
by them, should not be satisfied with twopenny editions, and we 
trust that the enterprise of Messrs. Sheed & Ward, in issuing the 
Encyclical On Christian Marriage (2s. 6d.), in large 8vo, and ex- 
cellent typography, with an illuminating analysis, introduction 
and commentary by Father Vincent McNabb, O.P., will prove the 
first of a series of similar editions. There have already been more 
elaborate commentaries on this Encyclical, intended for priests 
and students, but Father McNabb has the laity in mind and his 
notes, though comparatively few, are to the point. His Introduc- 
tion qualifies Casti Connubii as the reaction of the Church to the 
modern assault on morality ; just as heresies in the past provoked 
the various definitions of Faith. It is certainly the doctrine against 
which the hosts of Antichrist, with their ‘‘Christian’’ abettors, 
have long been marshalling. Pope Pius takes up the defence, 
where Pope Leo left it fifty years ago, and, as he did in regard 
to the Social Question in Quadragesimo Anno, envisages and 
repels all the modern developments of the attack. 


BIOGRAPHICAL, 


The moral which the Catholic reader will draw from the perusal 
of Paul Monceaux’s St. Jerome: the Early Years (Sheed & Ward: 
6s. n.), translated by Mr. Sheed, will vary necessarily with his 
‘grasp of Church History and his knowledge of the development, 
not only of doctrine, but of Church institutions. Those who are 
only familiar with the majestic and ordered Unity of the Church 
to-day, and do not know through what stress of heresy and what 
experience of rebellion that principle had to assert itself through 
the ages, may conceivably be shocked by M. Monceaux’s lively 
sketch of the confused ecclesiastical conditions in the East when 
the singularly-gifted personality of St. Jerome came into intimate 
contact with them. But the shock will be salutary if it leads to 
a fuller appreciation of the way in which Providence, while seem- 
ingly allowing the utmost scope to human freedom, orders all 
things sweetly in the end. It is doubtful at what period of his life 
St. Jerome definitely reached the level of sainthood, that degree of 
the love of God wherein self-love habitually ceases to operate : 
here, at any rate, we find him a strange mixture of heroic aspira- 
tions and, indeed, performances, and very human and frequent 
failings. 
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A saint’s life written as if a romance—fittingly enough for what 
so romantic as seeking the Grail—such is St. Elizabeth of Hungary 
(B.O. & W.: 8s. 6d.), translated from the German of F. J. von 
Weinrich by I. J. Collins. Written, too, in the old romantic style 
savouring of ‘‘Waverley,’’ or even of ‘‘The Castle of Otranto,”’ 
it will serve to interest in the spiritual development of a true 
Christian mind that might be repelled by the usual hagiographical 
mode. A capital book for the school library. 

The circumstances of the martyrdom of SS. Perpetua and 
Felicity have always held the Christian imagination, both on ac- 
count of their inherent beauty and pathos, and for the light they 
throw upon the earliest life of the Church. Catholics, therefore, 
will be grateful for the very complete edition issued by Messrs. 
Sheed & Ward—The Passion of SS. Perpetua and Felicity, MM. 
(3s. 6d. n.)—which contains not only the Latin text but a new 
translation and notes by Mr. W. H. Shewring, and two sermons 
on the Martyrs by St. Augustine. 

When ‘‘bluff Harry broke into the spence and turned the cowls 
adrift’? about 1536-39, he sent the coifs abroad as well, and from 
those dates the Low Countries began to be peopled by colonies 
of English nuns which were constantly recruited from England. 
One of these, a Benedictine foundation, was established at Ghent 
in 1624, of which the first Abbess was Dame Lucy Knatchbull. 
She had but a short reign of five years, but her high spirituality 
so struck her contemporaries that her career was sketched by one 
who had been her director, Sir Tobie Matthew. This has been 
published with complete historical introduction, and an essay on 
the ecclesiastical conditions of the Church in those days, by Dom 
David Knowles, O.S.B., in a handsome little volume—The Life 
of Lady Lucy Knatchbull by Sir Tobie Matthew (Sheed & Ward : 
6s. n.)—a charming book of old-world piety showing how deep 
the Faith was in English hearts during persecution-times, and 
how the Church in some ways benefited by the vigorous pruning 
of the persecutors. 

The new Bishop of Mylapore, the Rt. Rev. A. M. Texeira, is 
already well known to Indian Catholics as a writer of importance 
in that community. He has now shown his affection for his 
diocese and South India by editing an original Life of the Blessed 
John de Britto, S.J., Protomartyr (Don Bosco Press, Tanjore, 
Mylapore, India). The title page alone tells us the contents of 
the book. It is ‘‘originally written by his brother, Fernao Pereira 
de Britto, and Dedicated to Dom John V, King of Portugal, and 
subsequently published by his nephew Fernando de la Cueva, at 
the Royal College of Arts of the Society of Jesus, Coimbra, 1722.’’ 
This was within thirty years of the martyr’s death in 1693. His 
Lordship has given us the first English translation of the Portu- 
guese original. In a Preface he sketches the person and character 
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of Blessed John, then in a few words speaks of the Madura mis- 
sion which he founded. In an Introductory Chapter he draws a 
parallel between his hero and John the Baptist, taking this mainly 
from an earlier Latin poem, which he translates, stanza by stanza. 
The Life is illustrated with copies of ancient prints, which add 
much to the value of the book. Since this is the original on which 
all writers on Blessed John de Britto must rely, the Bishop has 
done a service to scholars by producing it in an English version. 

The name of Nicholas Claude Fabri de Peiresc will perhaps not 
be well known to many of our readers, but anyone who would care 
to learn of one of the most amazing geniuses that ever lived might 
be advised to take up Un Amateur: Peiresc, 1580—1637, by Pierre 
Humbert, Professor of Science at Montpelier (Desclée : 20.00 fr.). 
Peiresc is called the Pico de Mirandola of France; we would sus- 
pect his interests were even wider than those of his Italian model. 
There seems to have been no science or art in which he did not 
excel, almost no man of science or letters with whom he did not 
correspond. It is one of those biographies of which we are com- 
pelled to say that it is too strange not to be true. Incidentally, 
as we read, we are able to form an idea of the standard of learn- 
ing and education in Europe in the days of Bellarmine and, let 
us say, Gassendi. 

The Collection ‘‘Parvuli,’’ consisting of lives of modern saintly 
children, continues to grow. In Guglielmina (1898—1909), by 
Myriam de G. (Lethielleux : 6.00 fr.), we are told the story of 
an Italian child of good family, whose parents died when she was 
yet an infant, and who was brought up by her grandmother. It 
is a very faithful picture of a child to whom the Infant Jesus was 
very real, in spite of all her interest in life and her childish short- 
comings; and her love of the Holy Child found its expression 
chiefly in love of the poor. 

A Sister’s affection, combined with a considerable literary gift, 
has preserved a pleasing and edifying portrait of a young Irish 
Jesuit, who was one of the innumerable victims of the late War. 
In A Son of St. Patrick (Talbot Press: 3s. 6d. n.), by Sister S.., 
an account is given of the short but self-sacrificing career of Father 
Michael Bergin, who was killed in action on October 11, 1917 in 
his 38th year, having completed his 20th year as a Jesuit and his 
7th as a priest. Long before the war called for the last sacrifice, 
Father Michael had shown of what spirit he was by volunteering 
for service on the Assyrian mission—he had done some of his 
studies at Beyrouth—and by thus facing a life of uncongenial 
labour on an unfruitful soil. But the war intervened after one 
year and plunged him into the heroic service of the battlefield, 
where the all but universal loosening of the bonds of morality 
makes the chaplain’s duty at once so difficult and so necessary. 
Accident threw him with the Australians in Egypt, and he served 
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with them, both at Gallipoli and on the Western Front. The nar- 
rative is compiled from personal knowledge and from Michael’s 
letters—very ‘‘natural’’ effusions, revealing a deeply spiritual 
character hidden under a surface of cheerfulness and humour. 
‘Sister S.’’ is to be congratulated on the success of her labour 
of love. 


HISTORICAL. 


The American Catholic Historical Association has rendered 
valuable services to the history of our times, and incidentally pro- 
duced a very fascinating book, by publishing the nine papers read 
at its twelfth meeting in 1931, and called collectively The Catholic 
Church in Contemporary Europe: 1919—1931 (Kenedy: $2.75). 
The countries dealt with are Belgium, England, France, Ger- 
many, Ireland, Italy, Poland, Russia, Spain, and the writers, 
though all Americans, are men of travel and experience. Each 
country has its peculiar interest, but people will turn most readily 
to the two last named, of which the writers, Father Edmund 
Walsh and Miss M. Madden respectively, give illuminating ac- 
counts. Father Walsh is an acknowledged master of his subject, 
and, after reading of the malevolent skill whereby the Soviet rulers 
aim at destroying faith by destroying morality, no one can doubt 
that that hapless land has been made the plague-spot of Europe, 
and that the so-called Christian nations which, for commercial 
ends, blocked the Pope’s efforts to secure the relief of religion 
then by concerted protest, share in the guilt of that catastrophe, 
and are possibly, through the collapse of their finances, already 
sharing in the punishment. Miss Madden throws some more 
light on what the republican revolution revealed, viz., that Spain 
had ceased to be effectively Catholic long before that event, 
through not recognizing in time the social implications of the 
Faith. 

Whatever we may think of Miss Cicely Hamilton’s impressions 
of Modern Italy (Dent : 7s. 6d.), at least she lets us know before- 
hand her initial prejudices, so far, that is, as she knows them her- 
self. She is a feminist, she is an out-and-out advocate of birth- 
control, she believes that women have much more to do in the 
world than be merely wives and mothers. Given this introduction, 
we know the lady who is to be our guide through the Italy made 
by Mussolini. It is indeed Italy, ‘‘as seen by an Englishwoman,”’ 
indeed a very English woman. Observant of many telling details 
she traces the new Italian from his cradle to his completion, dot- 
ting the i’s and crossing the t’s as an Englishwoman, a very Eng- 
lish woman, might be expected to do. She sympathizes, or per- 
haps we should say patronizes ; that is not her fault, it is common 
to most English people abroad. With much that she says we all 
agree ; where we differ, as with her judgment of the Vatican State, 
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we can see quite clearly that if she saw a little deeper, and less 
of the surface, she would understand its significance better than 
she does. 

APOLOGETIC. 

A Catholic cannot mix much with the world without seeing that 
the main objection to belief in Christianity is not the alleged ‘‘cor- 
ruptions of Rome,’’ but a feeling or conviction that the Bible, 
especially the Old Testament, on which the truth of Christianity is 
wrongly supposed to rest, is itself thoroughly untrustworthy. 
‘*Science,’’ it is claimed, has completely upset the story of human 
origins as narrated in the early books of the Bible. For minds 
troubled by the prevalence and seeming force of this view, Father 
Morgan has written a lively and interesting book, Moses and 
Myth (Sands: 3s. 6d.), which proves, in face of all objections, 
that Genesis narrates facts and that Moses, the Hebrew Patriarch, 
was the author of that true history. At the same time, the in- 
vestigation shows that much must remain obscure: the author 
proceeds as much by ‘‘avoidance’’ as by ‘‘rebuttal’’ in answering 
hostile critics : it is enough for him to maintain that the Scriptures, 
rightly interpreted, teach truth and that there is no reason for 
rejecting the tradition that the great Law-Giver under divine in- 
spiration gathered together the early history of man and his abode 
from authentic tradition. A most useful book for the C.E.G. 

A capital little handbook of higher religious instruction has 
been compiled by Frs. J. Howard and J. J. Ingram with the title 
The Fundamentals of Religion (Sands: 2s. 6d.). It is intended 
to cover the course of the Inter-collegiate Examination and em- 
braces accordingly the main truths both of reason and of revela- 
tion—God, the Soul, Revelation, Christ, The Church—in the usual 
logical fashion. The authors wisely introduce at the beginning 
those essential metaphysical notions—substance, causality, the 
fathomless gulf between yes and no—which underlie all sane 
ratiocination, and yet are constantly ignored if not denied by 
modern thinkers. The book had best be used with a teacher, for 
the reasoning is often close and abstract, but anyone who has 
mastered it can safely meet the enemy in the gate. 

To get first things considered first,—that is the object which 
Bishop Kelley of Oklahoma has in view in his striking volume 
called The Forgotten God (Bruce Publishing Co.: $1.50). The 
progressive secularization of life, which is the most natural and 
most baneful effect of the rejection of God’s representative, the 
Teaching Church, in the sixteenth century, has brought with it 
such a train of disaster, moral and material, that an immediate 
re-baptizing of civilization seems the only way to save it. The 
Bishop, in a series of short and pithy discourses, sets God once 
more upon His throne—the recognition of His Existence and His 
Will, His manifestation in Christ, His claims on His creatures for 
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worship and obedience—the first three commandments of the Ten 
being the basis and inspiration of the remaining seven—and, 
finally, the duty incumbent on the Christian to make all this 
known. It is a book alive with zeal and sure to communicate it. 

The same theme, the need of God to preserve civilization, is 
approached from another angle in Father Gillis’s Christianity and 
Civilization (Paulist Press: $1.00), a series of radio addresses 
which deal with remarkable force and clearness with the great 
principles underlying our culture, and all derived from the Chris- 
tian Faith. The perversions and misinterpretation of each by the 
modern anti-Christian are trenchantly exposed, and must have car- 
ried conviction and inspiration to the multitudes addressed. The 
book, with its ringing challenge to modern unbelief, deserves the 
widest publicity. 

One cannot cast out devils by Beelzebub. The inability of human 
nature to reform itself is a fact of historic experience. An outside 
standard, and help from outside to maintain it, are necessary to 
regenerate fallen man. This is one reason for the Catholic’s be- 
lief in his Church, the only Church which presents a fixed moral 
rule of conduct and supplies the necessary strength to follow it. 
In a series of lucid and penetrating chapters Father Martin G. 
Scott, S.J., in Why Catholics Believe (Kenedy & Sons: $1.50; 
paper 25 c.) explains the origin and basis of Christianity, the reve- 
lation made by God incarnate in Christ, its preservation in the 
indefectible Church of Christ, with her.essential ‘‘Notes’’ shared 
by no other, and the chief doctrines taught by that Church as a 
necessary means of salvation. A most timely and persuasive book. 

The value of a book like Father Weaver’s Hints for the Instruc- 
tion of Converts (B.O. & W.: 2s. 6d.) lies in the fact that it is 
the fruit of the sorting and sifting of much experience. Many 
have contributed to its substance, and the final detailed scheme 
with which it concludes has emerged from prolonged debates. It 
will be noted that, though it has in view the discussion about the 
form of the Catechism, it does not attempt to settle that discus- 
sion one way or the other. The public opinion concerned is far 
from unanimous as yet regarding the need or the scope of reform. 


DEVOTIONAL. 


It is well to have the classic treatise of de Caussade on Self- 
Abandonment to Divine Providence (B.O. & W. : 5s.), newly trans- 
lated by Mr. Algar Thorold, with a scholarly introduction by Dom 
David Knowles of Downside, and attractively-produced by the 
publishers. The merit of L’Abandon, as is well-known, consists 
in de Caussade having seized upon the fundamental idea of the 
intimate and persistent workings of God in regard to all His 
creatures (‘‘the very hairs of your head are numbered’’), and made 
the practice of perfection consist—as it undoubtedly does—in the 
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entire acquiescence of the creature in the Divine action perceived 
by faith. Self-Abandonment is not a large book, but, even so, 
the whole of it is an elaboration of this theme, presented under 
a variety of aspects and illustrated by a multiplicity of metaphors 
which—sooth to say—have often the effect of obscuring it. De 
Caussade’s doctrine is traced by Dom Knowles to various masters 
of the spiritual life—St. Francis of Sales, and St. John of the 
Cross. A Jesuit might with equal ease have found the teaching 
embodied in the Exercises,—in the Foundation and in the ‘‘Sume 
et Suscipe’’ of the Contemplation for obtaining Divine Love. But, 
in truth, it is simpler to say that it lies, open for all, in the Gospels 
themselves and in St. Paul, whence all real spirituality must be 
ultimately drawn. 

Rightly considering that modern spirituality is repelled by the 
long-drawn-out treatises of the ancients, with their inadequate 
background of mental and physical science, the late Dom B. Weld- 
Blundell devoted himself, towards the end of his life, to presenting 
in more easily digestible form portions of the ‘‘Summa Ascetica,’’ 
produced by the Elizabethan Benedictine, Father Augustine Baker, 
and edited after his death—out of, it is said, some thirty treatises 
—in the large volume called ‘‘Sancta Sophia.’’ Having previously 
dealt with ‘‘Mortification,’’ Father Blundell had prepared for the 
press before his death two years ago, a volume which now ap- 
pears, called Prayer and Holiness (Magnani: 3s. 6d.) containing 
the pith of Father Baker’s teaching. This will certainly reach 
many who would never tackle the larger work : whether, without 
the aid of an experienced director, it will serve by itself as a 
manual for instruction in prayer, cannot be so safely asserted, for 
it concerns rather those who have acquired the gift of contempla- 
tion than those who are labouring to attain it. 

Students of spiritual books—and perhaps this is specially true 
of America—often feel that they need something more in touch 
with their actual lives than is usually given by the standard 
authors. These latter secure the right doctrine and point the right 
road; but often they are remote and general, they are not actual 
and vivid. The author of Lucent Clay, by a Sister of Notre Dame 
of Namur (B. O. & W.: 8s. 6d.), has this need of her possible 
readers vividly in mind. For their sakes she meditates aloud, and 
then puts down her thoughts on paper, in beautiful and flowing 
English. She takes a text of Scripture, each expressive of some- 
thing in the character of Christ, and then allows her soul to 
apply it where it will. Incidentally her book is a soul-revelation ; 
and that, too, will help many a reader who walks along the same 
road. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The great Eucharistic Congress in Ireland last year lives again 
in Mr. Chesterton’s Christendom in Dublin (Sheed & Ward: 
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2s. 6d. n.), not only as a pageant described by a lord of language, 
but also in all the deep spiritual and historical significance which 
the Catholic philosopher alone can fathom, and none so surely as 
this particular seer. The booklet reads like a poem, and it should 
be cherished by a Catholic people as the living expression of that 
Faith which had made—and preserves—them. 

A charmingly-unconventional travel-book, ‘‘written home’’ for 
the delectation of a child there, by Mrs. Faith Cope-Morgan, is 
called The Stout Effort (B.O. & W.: 7s. 6d.), and describes the 
incidents and accidents of a motor-lorry trip from Nigeria, across 
Africa above the Equator and then south to Cape Town: a dis- 
tance of 8,500 miles through every variety of tropical scenery. 
The white man, British, Belgian and French, has parcelled out 
the country, and his representatives are to be found all along the 
route, so that a motor trip of the sort is just possible if one avoids 
the rains. A number of excellent photographs add to the interest 
of the book. 

POETRY. 

We do not wonder that Poems, by K. M. Murphy (Talbot Press: 
5s.), should have been awarded the First Prize in the Tailteann 
Literary Competition, 1932. To begin with, the author has a 
perfect command of literary form and rhythm, a thing much to 
be desired in these days. Secondly, she,—for the following pas- 
sage betrays the author’s sex—has a vivid understanding of 
nature which is of the essence of the poet. Thus she sings: 

O Nature, am I not thy child, like these 
Fair, enriching fields, this little elfish breeze 
That as an infant with its mother plays, 
Twining small velvet fingers in a maze, 
From which they scarce escape, within my hair: 
Pressing soft palms, fraught with a coolness rare, 
As of flower-petals, on my sultry cheek, 
My garments flutt’ring in its hide-and-seek? 

Thirdly, there runs through the whole volume that hunger for 
the greatest and best which comes, not from disillusion, as some 
poets seem to think, but from deep humility. The author ranges 
over many lands, over many subjects, looking for that which will 
enable her to find satisfaction. She finds a little here and a little 
there; sometimes a great flash overwhelms us, as in the sonnet 
‘‘Revelation”’ : 

With wayward feet I trod upon your heart, 
Thoughtlessly deeming it a frozen lake— 
as perfect a piece of work as one would wish to read. 

Indeed, the poems contained in this volume are above the com- 
mon; and they have been produced in a manner worthy of them 
at a price whose cheapness surprises us. 
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It is a bold thing to undertake a modern Divina Commedia ; yet 
this is what Father M. D’Sa, an Indian priest, undertakes in The 
Vision High (B. O. & W.: 5s.). We are taken to the Seat of 
Judgment, when a Nun, a Virgin, and a Priest are saved, a Sinner, 
a Financier, a Proconsul, a Journalist, are condemned to eternal 
torments before our very eyes. Thence we traverse Purgatory, 
Hell and Heaven. We may be allowed to say that, while we 
admire Father D’Sa’s sustained audacity of treatment, Dante 
still retains his supremacy. The volume also contains some Moral 
Poems, written with all the colour of the East. 

The anonymous author of In the Infirmary, Our Lady of 
Boulogne, and other Poems (William Reeves, 83 Charing Cross 
Road, W.C.2) is a poet of the less-polished type, who writes as 
he thinks, and probably corrects very little, but for all that has 
a keen eye on people and things about him. The first poem in 
the series describes the impressions of a sick man in hospital, re- 
acting to the doings of his comrades, and in language akin to his 
subject. There follow other verses on varied themes, at times 
recalling Walt Whitman ; the last, ‘‘De Profundis,’’ gives evidence 
of one who can go deep beneath the surface. 


LITERATURE. 


Not strictly a drama in the ordinary sense but rather a mystery 
play, is The Breaking Day, A Patrician Drama in Four Episodes, 
by Father Michael H. Gaffney, O.P. (Gill & Son: 1s.). It tells, 
first, of the slave days of Patrick; then of his commission to Ire- 
land from his kinsman, St. Martin of Tours; thirdly, of the events 
at Tara, when the day dawned ; last of all, of the evening of the day 
at Downpatrick where the Magnificat and Gloria are sung instead 
of the Dies Ire and the De Profundis. 

We can imagine how the children who take part in the Lourdes 
Play The Better Part, by Dom Ambrose Agius of Downside 
(Washbourne & Bogan), will enjoy themselves in acting it every 
bit as much as those who look on. Such at least was the im- 
pression left on the reviewer after he had read it. It is the story 
of an English family, an accident, and a miracle ; but not in regard 
to the child that was hurt, and that is the whole point of the plot. 


MUSICAL. 


Cantate Domino, compiled and edited by V.G.L. (Rushworth & 
Dreaper, Ltd. Words and melody, 1s. 6d. Accompaniments, §s.), 
is drawn mainly from the usual antiquarian sources familiar to 
students of hymnology. The aim is to prepare the way for the 
idiom of the Plain Chant by the unison singing of English and 
Italian hymns in free rhythm. But who wants our strongly ac- 
cented English hymns sung in free rhythm? The writer’s ex- 
perience of forty years along these lines emphatically declares that 
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congregations certainly do not. It is time to ask if the craze 
for ‘‘old melodies,’’ free rhythm, etc., has not been overworked. 
We have the Plain Chant for Liturgical Services. Let us make 
the most of it. But in the English hymn, the average man craves 
for just a touch of reality. He expects to express his devotion 
musically and verbally, not in terms of an exotic medievalism, but 
in the living accents of men and women of his own age and 
country. Cantate Domino does not meet that requirement. As 
a small compilation of ‘‘old melodies’’ it is to be commended. It 
shows every sign of being a labour of love. A number of tunes, 
including a few modern, have been taken from non-Catholic 
sources. Why not? They happen to be good tunes. Non- 
Catholics have appropriated the best of our tunes. Moreover, to 
be honest who in any congregation, save the occasional crank, 
knows or cares by whom the tune is, provided it helps to raise the 
mind and heart to God. 


Non-CaTHOLIC. 


Though Dean Inge can write and speak very clearly and simply 
when he likes, he can also surround himself with cloud and 
mystery. We cannot help wondering what his audience made of 
his ‘‘Inaugural Lecture, delivered for the Session 1931-2 at the 
University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, October 21, 1931,’ 
and now published under the title of The New Twilight of the 
Gods (Longmans: 1s.). And yet there is, as always with the 
Dean, definite purpose in what he says; only he has so crowded 
his canvas, and he has so jumped from one writer’s views to an- 
other’s, that in the end we are not sure what he thinks himself, 
or what he has wished his hearers to carry away. He has dis- 
cussed Progress and its contents; he has denied its scientific in- 
evitability ; though ‘‘the weight of evidence is decidedly in favour 
of an ultimate victory of the forces of death over the forces of 
life,’ that same conquering death may yet be ‘‘absorbed in 
victory.’’ 
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